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Oo R I GI N AL ; TAL E S, | Why, here’s the door father ! 


Yes, my love—but—don’t be frightened—where the plague’s my drese- 
ing-gown? Light a lamp, will you, my dear ; and don’t be in a hurry— 
oh, here ‘tis, after all, just where it ought to be ? Odds bobbs—I never 
swear—lI consider it ungentlemanly to swear—Odds-bobbs ! inside out, 
and wrong end up ! always the way, when a fellow’s in a hurry— 

But you shouldn't bein a hurry, my dear, at such a time. 

Shouldn't be ina burry ! at such a time !—well, that's whatI call very 
pretty; why the plague don’t you light the lamp? Not such a thing as 
a lucifer match to be had now, for love or money, I'd wager my right 
hand. 





RUTH ELDER. 


BY JOHN NEAL. 


No. XIII. 
[Continued from page 201.]} 


Stop '—for thou treadest on a Woman's heart ! 


Toward night-fall, a storm rose, which we paid no attention to, till the 
wind roared in the chimnies, like far-off thunder, the sky was full of drift- Yes my dear—here’s a whole box. 
ing and whirling snow, the hail rattled upon the roof, and against the Well then, why don’t you light the lamp ? or will you leave the child 
windows, with a noise that put a stop to our talking, and sent us to bed | there, to freeze ? 
in a hurry long after midnight; and the house shook to its foundations, | And why don’t you go to the door—and let her in—Mr, Page ? 
though built with stone. Why don’t Igo to the door, and let her in Mr. Page ! a very pretty 

We lay awake for a long while however, late as it was, thinking of the question, Mrs. Page! where am I to find the doer in the dark, Mrs. 
poor creatures at sea, and praying for them in our hearts, I dare say, and Page? And how am! toget there, without my dress gown, Mrs. 
occasionally whispering to one another a word of encouragement and | Page? Confound these sleeves! I never had a pair 0” sleeves in my 
hope, till we both fell asleep, notwithstanding the uproar; and I was in | jife, that I could get my arms into, and as for a—as for a—there goes 
the midst of a strange wild vision—it was no dream, but a vision—strug- | the lamp! what did I tell you ! 
gling with a woman veiled, upon the outermost verge of a smooth nar- | I do wish you would go to the door, and not hurry me so, Mr. Page ! 
row rock overhanging a great gulph, with the deep sea below, tumbling Hurry you so! that’s a good one! the very first words I said to you 
were, don’t hurry yourself !—keep cool and doit yourself, didn’t I, hey? 
And now, between ourselves, Mrs. Page, I do wish you would be a Uit- 
tle more reasonable, and not fly in a passion at every word that’s said to 
you—hurry indeed ! I should like to know if you ever saw me hur- 
ry, since you breathed the breath e’ life! Oh, I understand you !—and 
what’s more, I do wish you would be a little more careful and not always 
upset the lamp, just when you have got it well lighted, and before I’ve 


—— 





and flashing and roaring for its prey, when I was waked by a loud 
scream, and found myself standing in the middle of the floor with my 
wife clinging to me, and beseeching me to speak to her. 

Hush, hush my dear, said I, trying to recollect myself, and feeling 
about for the bed ; I begin to know where I am now—So !—ah ! 

Heavens !—did you hear that! 

Hush—don’t be frightened—twho’'s there ? 


—— 


No answer. found my way into this infernal, good for nothing musty old—poh, pshaw ! 
Who's there, I say—speak ! I was putting it on wrong side out—blast the lamp ! 
Still no answer. But as I stood listening there in the pauses of the Why !—Mr. Page ! 


storm, I heard a low faint voice calling to me fromafar off—perhapsfrom | You may blast some things, and dam others, my dear, without swear- 
the street—or the chambers above, where slept our little ones, perhaps | jng—rocks and water, my love. 
from the room below where nobody slept, and perhaps from the door of I declare you frighten me ! 


my own chamber—if I could only find it. 


Keep cool, my love ; and the sooner you light that lamp, the better— 


Again we heard the voice. It now seemed to be at our very elbow. keep cool, say ! 
| Who isit ! where are you? said I. ey On fatner dear, I’m cool enough, and almost tired to death a’ waiting, 
: Atthe door, father! Oh, do let me come in; I’m almost dead with | answered a low, sweet plaintive voice at the door, which I knew to be 
seld and fright ! Minney’s—and I knew too, by the sound, that her teeth were chattering 
Why, Olive !—is that you ! | and that she was muffled up to the eyes. ’ 
Yes father. There now !—I’Il be hanged if 1 didn’t leave them just here ; and now 
: And what do you want, my love ? said I, groping round for my clothes, | they're kicking all about the room, I dare say. 
: and completely lost, I acknowledge. | What are you looking for, Mr. Page ? 
I want to come in father—oh do let me come in! quick, quick father | My slippers—where are they 7 
—dear father ! | Where you left them, when you went to bed. Nobody's had your slip- 


Wait a moment, my love ; don’t be frightened—and I'll be with you, | pers, but yourself, Mr. Page. 
—as soon as I can find the door. | I don’t know that, Mrs. Page. 
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By this time, that dear patient little wife o’ mine, who notwithstanding 


her fright and hurry, was much the cocler of the two, had got tothe door 


with a lamp, while avother wae left burning upon the table. 
As the door opened, Olive rushed in, all out of breath, followed by 
Minney, and both speaking together, as if they hada’t a minute to live. 


| 


How long they had been there, neither could tell—but they were chilled 


through; and when we asked what was the matter, and Olive answered 


nothing mother, only Miss Elder has frightened me almost out of my 


senses, L declare bshouldn’t have known her, by the sound of her voice, I | 


felt as if—as if—no matter how I felt 
Frightened you, my love--how ? 


Why—she’s been crying, and screaming, and muttering in her sleep, and | 


talking about her mother, just as if she saw her. 

Poor thing! 

And now she wants to see father 

Your father, Olive? 

Yes, mother; and I've been calling to him this half hour. 

Well then—offering me the lamp—your father will go up with you, 
and see what the matter is with the poor girl. 

No, no, said I—go yourself, my dear. It would never do for me to 
visit that young woman, as you call her—thrusting my feet into a pair of 
slippers at the same time, which between ourselves, I found jast where 
I had left them—and looping my robe-de chambre, even to the lower 
most button, by way of satisfying her, that my determination was unalter 
able, and that she had better not waste her breath, in trying to persuade 
me—never, my dear—never—such a thing is not to be thought of; and 
to tell you the truth, I am astonished that you should propose it, under 
all the circumstances of the case—No, no, my dear—never—never ! 

Whereupon she stood still and looked at me for half a minute or so 
—dropped me a very low courtesy, and ran up stairs followed by Min 


ney and Olive. I listened—a door opened softly—and then there was 


the sound of whispering and of people hurrying about overhead on tiptoe | 


—and then there was another, and a more violent scream, and my wife 

called to me from the top of the stairs to come up quietly, for Ruth was 

dying ! 
Dying ! 


For a time—I know not how long—I was completely bewildered— 


Ruth Elder, dying ! 


atupified with amazement and horror—=stiffened with fright. Dying! 


Ruth Eider dying under our roof! I kept saying to myself, and then all 


at once, I came to my senses, and sprang up stairs, and shouted for the | 


boy and sent him one way, for a doetor, and Tom for another—and pull- | 


ed; the alarm-bell with a violence that overpowered the noises of the 


storm, and filled the upper-landing with frightened women and children, 


all in their mght-clothes, blundering about in the dark, and rubbing their 


eyes, and shaking with fear 


Qb father! father! what is it! what is it! screamed Minney, as I 


lighted in the midst of them, and sent them all packing right and left— | 


some ene way and some another. Oh, but I’m a famous feller for doing 
things quietly! 

Hush, now hush—don’t be frightened—don't get in a bustle—where’s 
Tom? 

Here I am father. 

All right my boy! run for the doctor—dy’e hear? 

Ves father. 

Don’t answer me! 
hear ? 

Yes father ! 

Leave the street door open—dy’e hear ? 
Open father! 


Uafastened, I mean. confound the fellow! 


What are you laughing at 
how long it takes you to get started ! 
Yes father ! 
Don't answer me, [| tell you! Where’s Joe? 
Here I am, sir. 
Zounds and death!—I never swear—aint you gone yet! And you, 


Tom—how long it dors take you to get into your clothes? Come, bear 
a hand there! beara hand! 

Yes father. 

Hold your tongue, sic. How often have I tald you both always to lay 
your clothes where you can find them, if you were called up in the night. 


Yes father—and I've just found mine ; here they are! 


| to bed with the baby. 


| —and then he would wind 


| thought I should drop. 


and don’t stop to bring him with you; and dy’e 


| her sweet lips moved in reply ; 


JONATHAN. 


Grant me patience! At thie rate, you young rascal, we shan’t see the 
joctor for a month—or, I shal! have to go myself, or maybe, if the worst 
come to the— 

Yes father ! 

Yes, father'!—what d'ye mean by that, bey! 

No, father 

No, father—worse and worse! But I can't stop to quarrel with you 
Come hurrah there, hurrah! have a fire ready below, and light 
half a dozen lamps—and above all—odds bobbs—don't be frightened— 
don't hurry yourselves—keep cool, I kept bawling at the top of the stairs 
(if L may believe my wife). Aint you gone yet, you young rascal, you? 
Thunder and lightning—I could have gone half a dozen times while you 
are getting your clothes on! 


now. 


Here Minny began to whimper. 

There, there—none o’ that now—take Minny down stairs and put her 
What business have you here? hey! There, 
there—hush, hush—I won't have any noise now—hAusk, I tell you! And 
I say Tom—oh you're going, are you?—don’t fail to bring the doctor 
with you, d’ye hear—dead or alive, Tom! 


No father! And away he sprang from the very top of the stairs to the 


| bottom, J believe, holding on by the rail and rushing past me like a spirit, 


with his clothes all flying 
By this time, I had thoroughly waked the whole house—if not the 
whole neighborhood, and frightened all the women folks half out of their 


| senses, while hurrying their lives out, and beseeching them to take the 
| matter coolly and quietly. 


Oh, these men! what a bustle they do make, 
to be sure, in trying to keep the peace! My wife told me the whole story, 
after the affair was all over, and mimicked me so happily as to make me 
ashamed of myself, and bring the water into the eyes of every body that 
heard her. It is altogether upon her representations that | am able te 
give it now, as faithfully as T do. And as for Tom—he'll never forget it 
to his dying day, I’m sure. Many ’s the time I’ve heard since, when it 
happened to be very dark and stormy, and he dido’t know what else to 
do, jawing away by the half hour, and bustling and tramping about over 
head, and ordering people this way and that, and sending half a dozen 
or so for the doctor, and telling them to leave all the doors open—and 
dress by the way—and not to stop—but to bring him along, dead or alive 
p with odds bobbs! or zounds and death! or 
thunder and lightning! I never swear—aint you gone yet! I could go 
half a dozen times, while you are getting your clothes on! 

The young dog! but I'll be even with him—you see if I don’t, as poor 
Ruth used to say. 

Speaking of Ruth—what if we go back to the stery? 

When I entered the chamber I found her lying upon the floor, with a 
quilt over her, stiff and motionless, and giving no sign of life, though her 
eyes were wide open and fixed upon the distant wall, as if she saw some- 
thing there. My wife was kneeling over her, and speechless with asto- 
nishmest and terror; but far from being either helpless or thoughtless, [ 
promise you, for she had been rubbing her hands and feet, and bathing 
her temples with cologne-water, and putting blankets and a pillow uncer 
her—and was hoping to bring her to where she lay. 

Poor Ruth! I looked at her, and the first glance was enough; [ 
I felt her pulee—and my heart faiied me. I[ 
[knelt down by 


her side—I called her Ruth, dear Ruth—and for a moment, I thought 


stooped and spoke to her—but she answered me not. 


and then | lifted her up in my arms, and 
laid her upon the bed—and shouted to her in a transport of joy; and 


| again the flare of the lamp cheated me, so that I could have sworn she 


stirred—and then I stooped, and listened, and held my breath, and look- 
ing at my wife, set my lips to the dear girl’s mouth, and whispered that 
to her which might have waked the dead at another time—for I told her 
I loved her—I pressed her to my heart and told her so, in the presence 
of my own wife, and of all the mighty angels, that were looking dowa upon 
us, and all the Host of Heaven; but still she answered not—moved not 
—stirred not—breathed not, so far as I could judge, though our lips 
touched: but lay there with her arms outstretched upon the snowy 
quilt—her abundant hair flowing over the pillow—and her large dreamy 
eyes fixed upon the distant wall. 

What was I to believe? Had she lifted her hand against herself— 
one of the Lord’s anointed? or had the Destroyer breathed upon her? 
and in either case—how much had I te answer for? I was terroe- 

















shall I acknowledge the truth? 


struck; and yet 
My wife had unfastened the dear girl’s night-dress, and making a sign 
‘or me to lay my hand upon her heart, stood watching my countenance, 
} 

' 





I obeyed 
ledge the truth? I was afraid to lift my eyes—afraid to look up into my | 


and waiting the answer. but again I ask—shall I acknow- | 
wife’s face, while my hand lay there. 

Well! said she at last, in a whisper—a low, sweet, mournful whisper 
—as if wondering 2 little at the length of time it took for me to satisfy | 
myself, and very anxious to know the worst—well! what do you think, } 


my dear? Is it all over with the poor creature ? 


I shook my head. There was no beating underneath my hand—no 
life, nor sign of life—no hope. 

And yet, as my dear wife stooped over the dying girl, and kissed her, 
murmuring just loud enough to reach me, O} Heavealy Father!—How | 
mysterious and wonderful are thy ways !—and her warm tears fell upon 
chat upturned face, like a summer shower—and she trembled from head | 
to foot—and the bed shook with the sobbing of those who had gathered | 
about it upon their knees, and the dark entry was thronged with pale 
and anxious faces, wondering and whispering together—while their teeth 
were chattering with fear—and the winds blew—and the sharp hail rat- 
tled against the windows—and the chimnies roared—and the house rock- | 
ad as if in travail with some thing more terrible than death; and yet, I | 
say, notwithstanding all this, I could net bear to give her up. AndI 
was saying so to myself, and slowly withdrawing my hand, in the hope 
—a faint, lingering, childish hope at the best, that preadventure life 
might follow the warm touch of my hand, or that she might shiver and 
thrill with the imperishable instinct of maidenhood, when my wife caught 
me suddenly by the arm and pointed to the awful countenance before me 





with a look [ never shall forget—never, to my dying day! For a mo 
ment, we stood upon our feet, and gazing at the change at work before 
us, held our breath. Presently the body stirred—the eyelids trembled— 
the besom rose and feli—and I was beginning to steal away on tiptoe, 
when my wife made a sign for me to stop. 

And well it was that I did stop: for the first thing the poor girl said, 
on coming partly to her senses, and looking about her; satisfied me that 
she mistook us for spirits or ministering angels and my wife fer her own 
jead mother, who had often appeared to her of late, as she solemnly as 
aured us, after she had got well enough to explain the mystery. 

“Oh night and darkness! ye are wonderous strong "”’ 

Having lighted a fire and got the house still and everything comfort. 
able about the poor girl, she soon dropped asleep, though with a troubled 
and anxious expression about the mouth, and a strange unearthly white- 
ness of the forehead which I didn’t half like ; though she certainly knew 
us beth, and acknowledged our presence and watchfulness, by tursing 
ber beautiful eyes toward us, very patiently, from time to time, tear afte, 
tear slowly gathering ander the lids and trickling down her flushed cheek 
the while, as she lay there holding fast by a hand of each, till we could 
bear it nolonger. At last we managed, though we were a long time 
about it, and it was done by little and little—the poor creature half open- 
ng her eyes, and murmuring her thankfulness, every time we stirred—to 
withdraw our hands, and steal away io the fire and seat ourselves with- 
yout waking her 

For a long while we sat together—my wife’s hand in mine—without 
What could be the matter, 
we whispered, and that was all. Our hearts were in travail. I had 


speaking. Would the doctors never come ! 
been harsh, and hasty and peevish—and so unreasonable! And she, poor 
thing! how patient, and gentle and forgiving to the last! By and by, 
as I grew more and more dissatisfied with myself, and better satisfied 
with her, I drew her up to me, and was about to say to her how sorry I 
was, and how much ashamed of myself, when she laid her finger upon 
her lip, and listened—and then pointing to poor Ru h, shook her head 
as if—but no—she must have thought her asleep, and was only afraid 
of lowering her husband in the estimation of another 

At last, having satisfied ourselves by her breathing, that our | 
} 


charge was aleep, we 


t yegan whispering together; and then, for the first 


ime it was, that [ understood what had happened to Ruth, and in | 


what situation my wife had found her. She was lying on the floor, with 
her bonnet by her side, and a part of her clothes on, as if she had | 
swooned, whilst trying to dress herself. When Olive came for me, she 
left her in the bed, talking wildly about her mother—and me—and 


about going home. She was willing to go, she said—she wanted to go— 
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and if she could only see me once mere, and tell me something she had 
on her mind, she should die happy. She didn’t say what it was, and 
when my wife found her, it was too late—thete she lay, stretched out 
How leng she had been there, 
nobody knew ; but after questioning Olive, who greatly over-estimated 
the time, [ dare say, we came to the conclusion that it could not have 


upon the fluor, speechless and stiff 


been less than ten or fifteen minutes; and were beginning to wonder 
anew, when a bustle was heard at the back gate, and Olive, after running 
to the window, and breathing upen it, to melt the frost, made a sign, 
that somebody was there. 

Oh! there’s the doctor ! 

And sure enough, there he was! with half-a-dozen more at his heels, if 
I might judge ty the confounded noise they made, stamping off the snow 
as they entered one after another, and bustling about as if they had mis- 
taken the house for a country tavern, or a grog-shop. 

I had barely time to get to the door, when it opened in my face, and 
there stood Tom—staring as if he had seen a ghost—and covered from 
head to foot with damp snow and frozen sleet. Poor fellew! he had 
been tumbling about in the dark, a whole hour, and literally working his 
passage through snow-drifts higher than his head. Not a single doctor 
was at home, or if at home, able te stir, if you might believe what they 
told him at the doors. But the boy was not to be baffled in that way. 
Being a chip of the old block, he was determined not to take no for an 
answer, but to have a doctor along with him—dead or alive—and after a 
most wearisome search, he had the luck to find no less then four of them 
together in consultation over a dying man, of great wealth ;—the whole 
house being lighted up for sorrow—and bolting in upon them, head over 
heels, with a story about a lovely young woman at father’s dying to see 
them in « great hurry, left them without any excuse—or wish for excuse 
—and lo! they were all a foot in a jiffy. They soon reached the house, 
you may be sure; and by the time they had stamped the snow off, and 
got thoroughly warmed, there were three more, in full ery. 

And after they had all seen the patient—and waked her up—and felt 
her pulse—and talked with her—they held a consultation together, and 
though there were seven of them, all told, they came tono less than six- 
teen different ceaclusions. In noone thing did they all agree—save that 
she wanted a doctor—and must have a doctor—and the sooner the bet- 
ter. Some were for bleeding, and some for blistering. Some were for 

| giving her a powerful anodyne—others for wrapping her feet in mustard 
poultices. One suggested a purge, and another an emetic; another 
leeches. One man, of @ pleasant conntenance and a very waggish 
temper, was pretty well satisfied that he saw symptoms of approaching 
dropsy. Another believed, on the whole, that it was the beginning of a 
typhus fever; a third, that it was the translation of some old ailment to 
the brain, (or a case of metastasis ;) a fourth catalepsy, or syncope, or 
paralysis; and a fifth 





but why stop to tell of the guess-work, the blun- 
dering and the pitiable nonsense of no less than seven regular-bred physi- 
cians, met in consultation over a pretty girl ? 

Wearied and vexed, and out of all patience with them, that they were 
not able to agree, even upon what was the matter with the poor sufferer, 
I made up my mind on the spot, having bad some five years of experience 
in our own family, to allow neither bleeding nor blistering,—neither 
emetics nor purges,—neither poultices nor sleeping-draughts ; and cheog- 
ing forthwith from their number the only two that agreed at all in their 
opinions, or knew anything about the new system of homeopathy, 
put her into their hands for life or death, and discharged all the rest— 
greatly to their astonishment, and that of the whole town, you may be 
sure—all being thoroughbred, honest, honorable high-minded men, with 
prejudices that nothing on earth could shake—believing just about as much 
about homeopathy, and hydropathy, as of animal magnetism, or phrenolo- 
gy, or witchcraft; and one having always been our fancy physician—one 
of the best men that ever lived, too, and one of the wisest I should ever 
wish to see—since he knew by intuition what others had to atudy for; 
had no opinion of anybody’s common sense but his own; would believe 
nothing he hadn’t seen with bis own eyes—out of what is called the 
regular practice—and made it a point to look another way, and atop bis 
ears and smile, when proof was presented to him through any channel, 
or in any shape but one 

That she had a feeble intermittent pulee—that her tongue was furred 
—that ber brain was disturbed—and that she had been wandering and 
helpless, we knew; and that was all—we knew nothing more. Whether 
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she had been overcome with cold, or weariness, or toil, or hardship, or, 
whether she had been tampering with her own health, we had no means 
of knowing and were afraid to ask. 

Well, and sv having dropped the powder—that little pinch of homeo- 
pathic powder, upon the tip of her tongue, we watched together over her 
till the first change appeared—I say we, because though I did not stay in 
the 100m with her, but went below and threw myself upon the bed in my 
dressing gown, it was not for sleep, noreven with a wish for sleep; and I 
was called up again and again before the long dreary night was over, by 
the sound of low, stealthy footsteps overhead, or wandering through the 
empty parlors below—as of people going about all night long in their 
stocking feet—a delusion, most undoubtedly, as I had afterwards good 
reason to believe ; but a delusion, nevertheless, which had all the strength 
of reality, at the time, and which kept me awake in spite of all the temp- 
tations to sleep—and I may add, in spite of all endeavors to sleep; for 
there was a time when overcome with watching and listening I tried 
to forget myself Of a truth, it was the longest night I ever knew. It 
seemed as if the clocks had all stepped—as if daylight never would ap. 
pear. Again and again I started up, and went to the door and listened 
—till I could hear the beating of my own heart; and once, being able 
to bear it no longer, I crept up stairs,and put my ear to the keyhole, only 
to satisfy myse)f, that a disembodied spirit had not been wandering about 
the house, and whispering of another world—or that she who lay there 
sleeping soundly—was alive—so soundly, by the way, did she sleep, that 
when my wife opened the door and caught me lisiening, and started and 
screamed—she neither woke nor stirred: nor when I felt her pulse, but 
@ little time before, so alarming—(that preparation of pounded loaf 
sugar and bella donna, or a@onite, hardly enough to powder a butterfly’s 
wing, which had been left for her by our Homeopathic friends, having 
been swallowed perhaps half an hour, ) and, between ourselves now, found 
it gradually changing to the “healthful music” we were waiting for, and 
hoping for, and the breathing natural, and skin growing soft and cool and 
moist, as if the ailment had been rebuked by the most High—as if the 
woman herself had been breathed upon, or prayed over, by her guardian 
angel ; no—not even then did she betray any other sign of life than yeu 
would hope for in a sick baby, just dropping asleep on its mother’s bo- 
som, and breathing quietly. 

At last the earth stopped rolling it seemed to me—the whole house 
grew insupportably still—the lamp I had left burning by my watch, be- 
gan to throw large, unwieldy, and I may as well acknowledge the truth 
—uncomfortable shadows upon the far wall—and the ticking I had lis- 
tened to and counted hour after hour, as you might the beating of your 
own pulse after a narrow escape from death, sounded as if it came up 
from the parlors below, or down—drop after drop—like slow and heavy 
tears—from the chamber where little Ruth lay: two long hours had now 
passed, which I had spent as I have said, with my eyes upon the watch 
—breathing at every sound, I knew not why, and expecting I knew not 
what—since the second powder had been dropped upon her tongue; 
and then [ stole up stairs a tip toe to see for myself—and saw my wife 
stooping over her, and sponging her forehead with clear cold water, 
(cologne, vinegar, and everything else of the sort being wisely forbid- 
den ) and smoothing her hair, and listening to her slow, patient, steady 
breathing, like a young mother to that of her firat born. I knew that we 
had nothing to fear in the world—nothing—neither she nor I! 

But why follow the poor child through her long and wearisome illness ? 
Why dwell upon the fixed belief we had at the time, and have yet, after 
watching many a similar case, that with her symptoms, had she been 
treated in the usual way, she must have had a long and troublesome fe- 
ver, and might have lost her life. It lasted nearly a month ; and though 
she was well enough within the first week, to sit up, to feel very happy 
and thankful, and to eat oceans of chicken broth, notwithstanding all the 
prophecies of the allopathists, who have always been the greatest of sooth" 
sayers you know, still my wife would not allow her to leave the chamber’ 
and was with her most of the time, night and day, till the beginning o 
the fourth week, when she appeared below at dinner. 

A whole month !—but in that “ little month” what a change had come 
over her! not only in looks and manner, but in speech, temper, and 
behaviour. I declare I shouldn’t have known her. So gentle and soaffec, 
tionate ! listening to my wife with such a lowly and obedient thankfulness 
always ready to see her own faults,—offering no excuses under gentle re- 
proof, but acknowledging her own wilfulness and waywardness and violence 
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with the simplicity of a little child te its own dear mother; and then, too, 
whenever I entered the room, or went away, following me with her large 
and very clear though mournful eyes, with such a look of patient sor- 
row—I declare my heart bled for her! I knew that she reproached 
herself—that her own heart repreached her for many a harsh thing she had 
said to me—and I didn’t much wonder; but when I saw her looking 
that way, or putting forth her hand, as if to touch mine, I never se far 
forgot myself—no, never !—not for a singie moment—in the presence of 
my wife—as to give her any encouragement, or show that I understood 
her. You understand me, 1 hope—I had no idea of betraying my trust 
—‘‘a double trust,” I might well say, now that she was under our own 
roof, and I do in my heart believe, indebted to us for her life—to us and 
homeopathy, under God, I mean; for, after all, nothing but watchful- 
ness, and the most careful nursiag. by night and by day—that watchful- 
ness and that nursing which money cannot buy—could have brought her 
case (even with the help of homeopathy) to such a triumphant issue. 
My settled belief is, from what afterwards happened, that a typhus fever 
would have carried her off. 

Well—no sooner had the poor child got strengthenough to sit up, than 
she wanted to go to work upon her studies; and it was with the great- 
est difficulty, and only by setting my lips to her forehead, one day when 
my wife had stepped out for a moment. Jeaving her in my charge, that I 
prevailed upon her to give up all idea of studying, till the sixth week 
was over. My wife had expostulated with her, and she had given up, to 
be sure, but with such a disappointed look, and with such a sad, patient 
smile! it brought the tears into Eleanor’s eyes; but never before—not 
even by all the doctors had told her—had she been fully satisfied of the 
unreasonableness of her wish, till I took it into my head to settle the 
question forever, in the way I have mentioned. 

From that moment she was happy—though more serious than ever; 
mild, sweet and forgiving. I had reason to remember all these things 
afterwards; many is the hour my wife and I have passed together since, 
wondering what had become of her, and what her life would be when 
she should become altogether her own mistress—or the mistress of some- 
body else, in the shape of a husband. 

But when the day of her deliverance drew near, and she was told that 
on the morrow she might begin her studies, really it wou!d have fright- 
ened a stranger to see her. The unearthly brightness of her eyes—the 
trembling eagerness of her half-open mouth—and the in-lighted counte- 
nance, taken altogether, were indeed startling. 

And wher she got to work in earnest, as she did by the middle of the 
second month, you would have thought she hadn’t a year to live. 

Eleanor—dear Eleanor and I have made our arrangements for life, 
said she one day to me, as I found her by herself in the parlor. 

Indeed! and what are they ? 

No answer. She seemed lost in thought. 

For life! said I, taking both her hands into mine—a way I have 
when I wish to be very impressive. Perhaps, my dear child, the deep 
interest I feel but before I could finish off as I wanted to, (that’s a 
Yankeeism, I know—but never mind—who cares 7?) she snatched away 
her hands with a pleasant smile, and put a stop to all further inquiry, by 
assuring me, upon her honor, that [ had entirely mistaken her ; and that 
if I persisted in such whimsical manifestations of the deep interest I 
felt in her welfare, she would tell my wife: that if I wanted her hands, I 
was welcome to them, and might do what I liked with them, after she 
had got well, or whenever we were not alone. 

What could she mean! I felt the rebuke, though I did not under- 
Well, said I—and what 
is the plan you have settled upon for life, without consulting me? 

It is this—How long I am to live, nobody knows. I am satisfied of 
that. I see itas much by what you do not say, as by what you do say. 
Oh, you needn’t shake your head—I can see through all your kindness, 
and am well prepared for it, Mr. Page. 


stand her—and grew more wary upon the spot. 


I grew serious—indeed, I felt hurt. 


Oh, do not misunderstand me, I beseech you! All I meant to say was, 
that with all your kindness, and all your encouragement, I am sure you 


have little or no hope of my complete restoration to health. 
Good Heavens, Ruth Elder! what do you mean! said my wife, who 
had stolen a march upon us, and now stood looking over Ruth’s chair. 
Mean!—dear Eleanor—I mean this. That J think I have not long to 
live—there, there, don’t be frightened—I am not frightened. You see— 














I think, too—I believe—I am quite sure, that both of you are only trying 
to keep up my spirits, and encourage me—and [I thank you for it— 
indeed I do! Oaly—having no time to lose, I am doubly anxious to 
emplvy my time in such a way, that, whether | live or die, I shall not 
have to be sorry for it hereafter. 

My poor chiid, | whispered—how can you talk so ! 

Come, come Mr, Page, we understand one anether, now, let us have 
done with that subject, and forever. 

With all my heart! if while you stop talking about it, you will stop 
thinking about it—otherwise you may destroy yourself. 

Destroy myself !—I'—and she shook from head to foot, Ruth Elder 
destroy herself! Ruth Elder a aelf-marderer !—never, never! But we 
cannot help our thoughts, we cannot help thinking whether we will or no, 
she added, after a short pause, and therefore—I hope Eleanor, you are 
watching every word that comes out of my mouth now, as you have done, 
for the last month in my sick chamber, and as you promised tu do after I 
got well. 

Yes, dear— 

Don’t I talk better—mmuch better now, than I did before my sickness ? 
I should like to have your honest opinion of the matter, Mr. Page. 

Yes—much better. 

Then, I declare, I am glad I've been sick ! 

Glad! 

Not sorry, [ mean ! : 

Why, Ruth ! said Olive. 

On my own account I mean—I am sorry for your trouble—looking at 
Eleanor—but I would rather die than be laughed at. 

Why, Ruth Elder—is that you? Whispered my wife. 

No, no—I am wrong, Eleanor. That’s a touch of my eld extravagance; 
forgive me, I'll do better when I have got my strength. 

But the plan you speke of—what was it? said I, anxious to lead her 
thoughts into another channel. 

Oh—I had forgouen. It wasthis. About a week ago when we were 
sitting tugether here, and expecting you home to tea—you remember that 
terrible blustering day—I happeaed to see a pile of books that Olive and 
Tom and Minney, and | don’t know but the baby had left there—for they 
do say you begin with your babies before they are a month old—you mon- 
ster, you! and your wife says you whipped the youngest, for ill temper, 
before it was six weeks old, and cured it !—dido’t you, Eleanor Page ? 
Well—and so—in looking them over, | found they were upon all sorts of 
subjects, and that your children were studying the whole of them toge- 


ther—is it so? 
Yes. 


Very well—So [ thought, and so Eleanor told me ; but I wasn’t quite 
sure, because, after a while, she began to think she might be mistaken. 

What were the books you found there ? 

They were about Drawing, Perspective, Algebra, History, the Habits 
of Birds, Reading, Writing, French, Spanish, [talian, German, Latin, 
and—and—upon my word, I have forgotten all the reat. 

Well, and what then ? 

Why then, I took it into my head, that if your children, who are all 
much younger than me 





Much younger than I, if you please. 

Could do these things—why coulda’t others—and why could I ? Don’t 
be scared ! I know very well you Lave been their master ; and I know 
too that you began very early with them—very—winking at my wife. 

What did she mean? 

But then—I have no idea of staying with you long enough to tire you 
to death. 

Poh, poh—Ruth—you ought to be ashamed of yourself! 

Long enough to tire you to death, I say—and I mean what I say (very 
sensibly) nor long enough to leacn any one thing, as your children have 
learned it. All [ want is a little of your help to begin with. Eleanor 
has been explaining your system tome, and [ like it; and none the less. 


you may be sure—how do [ talk now, Mr. Page ?— 


I nodded, and my wife laughed, and Olive clapped her hands outright, | 


and Tom shouted, and the baby crowed like fun, and Sarah, who hap- 
pened to be going out of the duor, just then, gallopped off down stairs, 
and through the long entry below, as if she wanted to find a place to 
gigglein? 

But as [ was a saying—I like your system none the worse—or which is 
the best 7—none the worse, or none the less? 
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Either will do—but don’t for Heaven's sake be so very particular t 
And if you are, just say which is the better of two things—and which the 
best of three or more. 

Thaok you! what I wanted to say was that [ like your system, as they 


} call it, none the worse for having tried it—here she looked at my wife 


and smiled—nor much the worse, let me tell you, with another mischie- 
vous look at my wife—nor much the worse, let me tell you, for having 
been tried by it. 

I found something to do, just then, with the cushion-tassels of the sofa. 
Somebody giggled ; but I never looked up to see who it was—though it 
sounded like Eleanor. 

But the plan—the plan! said I, putting a bold face on the matter, and 
giving the sofa pillow a kick. 

Well—it is this. Eleanor is to help me forward with French, and 
teach me household work, so that I may get my own living at any rate | 
I understand washing, and ironing, and baking, and plain sewing, and 
spinning, and quilting, and milking, and putting up the cows, and all that, 
well enough I dare say for the country—and better than the common run 
o’ girls o” my age. 

Here my wife looked at me, and Olive bit her lip. 

Thank ye, Olive! what I meant tosay was, thatI understand household 
work better than most girls of my age, I believe, but 1 do not understand 
what we call city-cooking—pastry—and pies, and all sorts of goodies— 
goodies, I believe you call them? 

Olive was wicked enough to say yes—for which Tom looked surly at 
her, and her mother gave her a pinch. 

Well—she is to teach me cooking, household-work and French. You 
are to begin with me in Spanish and German. Olive is to go on with 
me in Italian—all upon your system though; nothing to be learned by 
heart—no grammars—nor dictionaries—no nothing—with a laugh, likea 
silver bell—Tom is to teach me chess (the little witch ') and help me to 
read any of these languages I may take a fancy for—Minney is to—is to— 
what are you to teach me Minney? 

L don’t know, I’m sure—and the little thing’s lip trembled and her 
eyes filled. 

To kick up your heels and roll over on the floor, said Tom—rather 
spitefully, it must be acknowledged, for he didn’t half like the arrange- 
ment; anybody could see that, with balf an eye. 

No, a0, Tom—that’s for the baby to do. ['ve taken a few lessons al- 
ready. Stop—let me see—Minney shall teach me—she shal! teach me— 

How to play with my great wax doll, whispered Minney. 

That's it! the very thing, dear!—and the sooner the better. You may 
begin to-morrow if you like. 

Now ! now! cried Minney, jumping off her stool, pitching upon her 
nose, and thea running up stairs and through the long entry, as if the 
dogs were after her. 

But you don’t mean to begin with all these studies at once, I hope. 

And why not? Are your children such wonders at their age ?1—why 
not? 

For several reasons—it would be too much for you. They never began 
with all at once; nor had they ever all the same lessons at the same 
time, 

Well, well—do what you like with me—giving me ber hand. I am 
your pupil for the languages, and whatever else you please; but—but— 
mind now !—no more kissing nor toying, when we are alone ! 

When we are alone, hey! What a little witch, to be sure! and what 
a confounded puzzle ! 

There now! don’t yeu feel cheap! Look at him Eleanor! 

I did my best—and got up a laugh about the quickest, J tell you. 

There’s a good man !—will you promise ? 

I nodded. 

A fiddlestick for your nods !—will you, or will’you not? 

I will. 

Wilt what, pray? Come, come now—none of your getting off. I 
want you to understand me. 

Well then—I will neither kiss you, nor toy with you hereafter—when 
we are alone! 

That'll do! that’s enough—I’m satisfied now, and so are you Eleanor: 
and you, dear. And now if you will fetch him to me—and stand over 
us—to see fair play, he may kiss me jest as much as ever he likes. 

Who could help laughing ! 

Or, she continued—putting out both hands to my wife and shaking 


— 


loose ber abundant hair, as if in the humor for » hearty romp; or—I 
will kiss him jest as much as J like—if you eay so. 

Well then, you may kiss him, dear. 

Mag \'—by jinge! 

Stop if you please! there are two words to that bargain, wife. I am 
not in the humer to be kissed, whether or no—Ruth—you may take Tom. 

Tom blushed, looked at the door, and soon had occasion to go out.— 
Olive screamed—my wife jumped up to interfere ; but she was too late. 
Before you could say Jack Robinson, the little witch sprang up, got her 
arms round my neck, and pulled me into the great easy chair, and fell a 
kissing me till [ bad well nigh lost my breath—my wife standing over us 
witha light in her hand. 

By ! Didn’t my hips tingle ! 

That’s enough ! that’l! do—said I, looking up, as if butter wouldn’t 
melt in my mouth, I’m sure ; and seeing my wife standing over me, and 
looking as if she hardly knew whether to laugh or cry. 

There !—now you may go about your business, you great awkward 
thing you !—there !—pushing me off, and jumping up, and throwing her 
arms about Eleanor, and kissing her in the same way—over and over 
again, till 1 thought sbe would never stop. 

I uembled for ber—for my wife—and for myself. And here, if you 
please, we pull «ip. 
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BY MAS. ANA S. STEPHENS, AUTHOR OF “MARY DERWENT,” BTC. 
Like ivy, woman’s love will cling 
Too often round & worthless thing. 


It was midnight in London, the theatres were closed, the houseless 
wanderer sought the dark alley which had sheltered his wretchedness 
many 8 miserable night, and lay crouching to the wall as the watchman 
paced heavily by, lest be might be dragged forth from his hiding place 
and deprived ot his sole remaining possession, persona! liberty. Labor- 
ing men and honest trades-people had been long asleep, the side walks 
were deserted, save by the midnight reveller, the abject and the vicivus, 
but tbrough the fashionable thoroughfares carriage after carriage, laden 
with manly and beautiful life, swept by, their splendor but half revealed 
by the blaze of the enameled jamps they carried, 

A fashionable bouse in the West End was thrown open to the distin- 
guished of London that night, and, long afier the street lamps had burn- 
ed themseives out, lordly equipages rolled to and from the illuminated 
mansion. The rainbow light that streamed through the drapery of each 
tall window had fallen on many a beautiful form gliding up those steps, 
but in no instance had it teuched a being more lovely than the fair young 
girl who paused with modest grace to gather up ber scarf before she fol- 
lowed ber companion, an elderly lady, through the labyrinth of exotics 
that lined the broad staircase. 

She reached the drawing-room; music was swelling through the glit- 
tering crowd assembled there—the strains of a light cheerful waltz. A 
glow ruxhed over her cheek, and the folds of azure gauze that covered her 
bosem rove and fell with its pleasant throbbings, till the sprig of white 
jasamine that gathered them at the throat trembled as if shaken by the 
night wind. Lucy Sprague was seventeen, and this was ber first bull, 
the first time that she had ever stood an equal in the gay throng. It 
seemed like enchantment to her, the glitter of diamonds, the swelling 
music, and the crowd of breathing life, bathed in that glowing lamp-light. 
It was no marvel that her bosom heaved and her soft eye sparkled as 
she gazed upon it. 

As Lucy Sprague, the orphan heiress, bad descended from her car- 
riage, two young men were crossing the street, arm in arm. They had 
just come frem a neighboring club house, and, if the light bad been auffi- 
cient, an observer might have detected the glow of wine on their cheeks, 
and a «parkle of the eye which betrayed excitement if not confirmed ine- 
briety. One of them, a dark haired young man, with midnight eyes and 
features such as one dreams of for a revelling poet, uttered an exclama- 
tion of delight as his observation was drawn to the young heiress, and 
springing forward he stood in the shadow, grasping his companion’s 
arm, und with his eyes riveted on the girl till she disappeared from the 
stair-case. 

“Come! fortunately I have an invitation,” he said, forcing bis com- 
pani: » toward the door. 

“Surely you will not attempt it; remember the wine you have taken. 
You are already half intoxicated.”’ 

“With the beauty of that girl, boy, not with wine,—come !” 

“No; if yeu wish to present yourself to the countess in this condition, 

1 will be no party to the outrage; why, man, that bair is falling over your 
forehead hike an unpruned grape vine,”’ 


“Confound such comparison! You oan think of nothing but grapes 
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and the blood of grapes. I tel] you the sight of that beavenly girl has 
rendered me sober as a cardinal,” and as he spoke the young man dash- 
ed back the raven curls that had, in truth, almost concealed his forehead 
gave them a twist from the temples with his hand, and turned with a 
laugh to his friend. 

“There, will thatdo? Am I sufficiently presentable?” 

“As you will be to-night,” replied the more reasonable companion, 
smiling in spite of himself, for there was something so spirited in the 
handsome face turned toward bim, so frank and determined, that he saw 
no hopes in contending against his project of entering the house, and 
could only resolve not to bear him company. 

“So you will not go?” 

“Most assuredly | will not !’’ 

“Good night, then—breakfast with me to-morrow, and I will tell you 
al) about her.”’ 

“Good night.” 

They shook hands. The next minute young Burke was ascending the 
staircaise of that palace dwelling, composedly as if it had been his own 
home. He urged his way through the crowd, and reached the dancing 
room. The object of bis search was there, sitting by the tall lady who 
hed entered the house with her. Burke took a position directly oppo- 
site the window they occupied. Many a smiling look fell on him from 
the dancers as they whirled by; eyes brighter than the diamonds that 
flashed above them were turned upon him from the crowded walls, for 
Burke was the fashion. Though a younger son, wild, impulsive, and 
prodigal, bis great personal beauty, his accomplishments, and the fasci- 
nation of his address, rendered bim a favorite even among the elder ladies 
who could not make up their minds to discountenance him altogether, 
though terrified every day of their lives lest be might persuade some of 
their aristocratic daughters to throw themselves away and share his ex- 
travagence and poverty, Or redeem him from the latter. 

“Hey, Burke, are you bere playing the wall-flower?” said a young 
guardsman, as be turned from escorting his partoer to a seat. *‘How is 
it that I have not seen you among the dancers 1” 

Burke muttered some vague answer to this address, and did not seem 
inclined to become more sociable. The guardsman was passing on, but 
that instant he caught a glimpse of Lucy Sprague, where she sat half 
concealed by her protectress. An expression of pleasant surprise came 
over his face, and, after convincing himself by a quick glance that it was 
impossible to cross the room, he bowed. Burke was looking at the young 
girl; he saw the smile accompanied by a gentle bend of the head with 
which she acknowledged his friend’s recognition, and turned eagerly to- 
ward bim. 

“Do you know the Jady 1?” he said. 

“Know her? of course I do; how beautiful she has grown! 
present you?” 

“Certainly.” 

The guardsman looked up. It wes not usual that the fastidious young 
man befere him permitted an introduction, now he seemed eager for it. 

“But you must cance, I can see by her face that see is dying for 6 
partner—unfortunately | am engaged.” 

“With all my heart,” replied Burke; “but who is she?” 

“An orphan ef good deseent, and heiress to a neat fortune. Stewart, 
the great banker, is her guardian, and that is his wife, sir. How her 
diamonds light up the beauty of my own sweet friend as she leans oyer 
her! There is no fear of losing cast in that quarter, she will set half the 
town crazy in a month.” 

When the next quadrille struck up, Lucy Sprague stood in the circle 
with young Burke; her small feet trembling to the music as she waited 
her turn to dance, and her cheek glowing with blushes called forth from 
the admiring eyes that fell upon her from every direction, now that her 
beauty was rendered conspicuous by the attention of a partner so distin- 
guished. 

The dance was over and Burke still lingered by the side of his part- 
ner; the wine which he had drank, the brilliant beauty that he gazed 
upon, music and the voluptuous breath of flowers, all served to excite 
his wondrous powers of pleasing. The warm, wild poetry of his nature 
was aroused, it burned upon his lips, and gave expression to his eyes. 
The young girl listened, and it was enough. The rich tones of that voice 
seldom found their way to a heart which was not subdued by their elo- 
quence and earnestness, for though wayward and dissipated, Burke was 
always sincere. His faults were the more dangerons that there was @ 
dash of chivalry and much that was noble always mingled with them. 

“Shall we dance again,” be murmured, “or would you prefer the air 
of this balcony, it overlooks the garden.” 

“The balcony,” she said, with girlish eagerness, then checking her- 
self she added, blushing, ‘the heat is oppressive here."’ 

Burke lifted the mass of crimson drapery that fell bebind the seat they 
occupied, and, flinging open a sash, the young pair stepped forth to 6 
full view of the mooslit garden, its shrubbery and the flowers that greet- 
ed them with their gentle breath. The muxic came softly from within, 
and all around lay the quiet moonlight. It was adangerous hour for the 
heart of that guileless creature—dangerous for them both, for with him 
love was salvation, or injustice—wub her, life or death; she was a WO- 
man, and to her, love was but the beginning of immortality. 


Shall I 


Lucy Sprague was alone in her chamber, her palm yet warm with the 
clasp of ber partner's hund when he bad whispered, “good night” at 
the carriage door. There was music still hovering about ber senses— 
not that which bad made her feet tremble on the chalked floor with child- 











like eagerness for the dance, but the heart thrilling music of a human 
roiee—hbis voice who bad conversed with her in the balcony. When she 
sunk to sleep that night a smile lay upon those lips as she dreamed; it 
broke over her whole face like sunlight on a magnolia flower. Ic was all 
a dream, a wild sweet vision, and, when the sunshine stole through the 
curtains of her bed-chamber, the young girl awoke smiling, and with a 
blush on her cheek, a blush brought there by the memory of visions that 
bad baunted her slumber—visions of a vilinge church with the strong 
light shut out by creeping ivy, and two persons kneeling together in the 
holy calm thus created. She arose and hurried on her dress, for it seem- 
ed late and she was not certain at what hour young Burke would call. 








“Lady, Mr. Stewart desires your presence in the library.” 

Lucy bent her head to the footman who had delivered this message, 
and he turned away without observing the pallor which it brought to her 
face. She arose, put aside the drawing she bad been employed upon, 
and made several other self-deluding excuses for remaining in the room, 
though her hand trembled more and more every object she touched, and 
her face became abselutely pale with apprehension. At length she made 
@ desperate effort and went down, more nervous and unpleasantly agita- 
ted than she had ever been in the whole course of her life. Mr. Stewart 
was a grave, gentlemanly person, who had outlived every thing like im- 
pulsive feeling, years before he became the gua'dian of that orphan girl. 
She came to him in his spacious library blushing as if she had done 
something to be ashamed of. The banker received bis ward courteously 
as ever, though an anxious and stern expression lowered on his forehead, 
and he sat down evidently pondering some unpleasant subject in his 
mind. She knew what it was, and placed herself in the darkest corner 
of the room, mastering what courage she might for an interview which 
under any circumstances would have been embarrassing, and was now 
peculiarly so. 

For some moments, the man of busisess sat in his easy-chair looking 
askance at the changing features of his ward, while he toyed with the 
pages of a volume which lay on a table where his right hand rested, evi- 
dently wishing to seem occupied with it alone. 

“I wish to converse with you, Miss Sprague, on a subject which is far 
from a pleasant one to me at least. Mr. Burke has just left me.” 


He paused as if expecting some reply, but Lucy sat with her eyes fixed | 


upon the carpet, and but for the mutations of her cheek, might not have 
seemed conscious of his address. 

“Your silence convinces me of what I before suspected,” he said more 
qnickly, “that the young spendthrift was not authorized by you to make 
the assertion which he did make.” 

ae looked up now, and the color settled to a rich crimaon on her 
cheek. 

“Mr. Burke bad my permission to speak with you,” she said, with 
gentle firmness ; “my full, free permission ; you would not have been 
troubled else.” 

The banker turned in his chair and looked keenly in her face. 

“It pains me to hear it,” he said, “for I can never consent to a union 
which must bring you to certain poverty, perhaps to a worse fate. 

Lucy turned pale, but met his eyes firmly, as one who had made up 
her mind and was not capable of abandoning a position once resolved on. 
The banker arose, sat down on the fauteuil she occupied, and took her 
hand with a degree of parental kindness never exhibited to her before. 

“Let me entreat you,” he said, ‘reconsider this matter; you cannot 
know the character of this young man.” 

“I know it better than his detractors; he acknowledges his faults, he 
conceals nothing,” said the young girl, gaining power of voice and confi- 
dence with each word ; “you judge him harshly, sir.” 

“I judge him as the world judges, with the experience of sixty years 
to aid my observation. I know that he will never become a good man, 
or a kind husband to any reasonable woman, much less to one beautiful 
warm-hearted and gently nurtured as you have been.”’ 

Lucy felt the tears start to her eyes, for some part of the banker’s 
speech had brought to her mind the memory of those who had indeed 
nurtured her infancy with such affection as young parents sometimes 


weave about an unly child. She felt how beautiful a feeling domestic | 


love was; how much of heaven might be gathered under our roof, and 
these reflections did not aid the banker in his attempt to dissuade her 
from the heart dream that had in truth bewildered her better judgment. 

“He is poor and extravagant,” persisted the banker, mistaking the 
source of her emotion. 

“I have money enough for both; his fine taste need not be thwarted,” 
was the generous reply. 

The banker pressed his lips together, for her firmness disturbed even 
his philosophy. 

A wine drinker, a heartless profligate in everything.” 


“Nay, heartless he is not—it is unjust, cruel, he does not deserve it— | 


if he were all this, I have one firm defence to make for what I intend to 
do !”’ she broke off and her cheek became crimson beneath the tears that 
flowed over it. 

“May [ inquire what that reason is?” said the banker. 

“TL love him!” 

“And are doubtless persuaded that he seeks you from love in return, 
and not for the thousands left by your father.” 

There was a touch of sarcasm in the banker’s voice, and it fell harshly 
on the struggling heart of his ward. 

“I know that be loves me for myself alone. I am as certain of it as 
that my pulse beats, or my voice ia now filling your ear—I want no bet- 
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ter proof than beats in my ewn bosom—heart answers to heart in this !’’ 

There was something beautiful in the confidence which filled that 
young heart—beautiful but dangerous; for a moment the cold eye of her 
guardian lighted up with admiration, but he saw the precipice on which 
she was standing, and proved how deeply his interest was enlisted in her 
welfare by the trouble which he took to drag her away. 

“I cannot consent to this sacrifice—wil/ not consent.” 

“I grieve that this is your determination,” said Lucy, with mock 
dignity, “but my word—my soul is pledged, | cannot war forever against 
his pleadings and my own heart. He has faults—I acknowledge he has 
—no one admits that more frankly than himself, but he will amend 
them. You do not know how warm and true hia nature is '” 

The banker shook his head. 

“Let it be so, then,” she added, smiling through ber tears, “I can 
love him spite of his faults.” 

“This is sheer infatuation,” muttered the banker, pacing up and down 
the library after his ward had left him, “but if she will fing herself 
onve.t am exonerated—there is no legal power by which it can be pre- 
vented. 





Tiat dream was accomplished in the church which stood on ber own 
beautiful estate. Lucy Sprague knelt by the side of that dangerous man. 
The good pastor who had held her at the baptismal fount pace the 
words of union, but his voice broke and he looked compassionately on 
the young creature kneeling at his feet, as if the task which he was 
por! be were painful to his good heart. The ivy that crept over the 
little porch, and the tall windows were filled with a dirge-like wind, and 
the tablet sunk in the wall to her parents seemed like a scroll written 
over with reproaches. 

She stood up, with the golden circlet on her finger, the veil of Mechlin 
lace swept to her feet, and the pearls on her neck lay motionless in 
dim light. But when the bridegroom pressed his lips upon her hand 
whispered a few words unheard by the rest—the pearls heaved upon the 
rosy swell of her throat, a happy blush shone through the gossamer veil, 
and when she went forth, when the bells pealed a welcome aad children 
scattered a carpet of blossoms under her feet from the church deor to the 
carriage; when the horses crushed them as they dashed off, « happier 
bride could never have breathed than Lucy Burke. And if loye—true, 
warm-hearted, ill regulated love—could render a heart happy hers might 
well be so; for if ever a human being doted on another, with the whole 
strength of his manhood, that being was Thomas Burke. She did him 
no more than justice there ; his thoughts were all om the young and love- 
ly woman he had wedded; not on her possessions——possessions which 
had now become his own, save a trifling settlement prepared without her 
knowledge by the guardian, and signed unread by the husband. No, no, 
Thomas Burke cared nothing for the money; it would have been better, 
perhaps, if he had indeed possessed more of the mercenary character im- 

puted to him. 

“My wife—my own sweet wife!” How strangely though musieal the 
words fell upon her ear—how full of brooding tenderness were the soft 
eyes that dared not look upon the face of that newly made busband—so 
young, so gloriously beaatiful—turned upon her with all that wealth of 
tenderness beaming through! They sat in silence, for the full tranquility 
which brooded in their hearts was unfitted for any effort at conversation, 
save the fragmentary syllab'es so gently endearing which now and then 
broke from the lips as with linked hands the husband and wife looked 
forth on the dewy morning together. 

“How changed every thing seems here,” murmured the bride; “TI 
did net know that our own home was so full of pleasant ebjects; the gar- 
den smiles like an Eden this morning.” 

“It is an Eden, and here,” said the yourg husband, kissing the fore- 
head uplifted to his face, “here is my Eve—Adam never fell for one 
more lovely.” 

“But may not the tempter creep in?’ It was a vague question, 
brought on by thoughts of her guardian’s caution, and Lucy repented 
having spoken it before the words had left her lips, but he only kissed 
her again and observed, 

“ Not while we leve each other thus.’ 

They went into the house together, and eat down to breakfast, happy 
and confident in the future. 

A year went by, Lucy Burke was in town once more, the most flatter- 
ed beauty of a season. Her husband, too, was there; thoughtful man- 
hood and happiness, pure and deep, had giverrnew dignity to his person 
and a more finished grace to his manner. Noman about town was more 
popular. There was none who gave such suppers, or entertained his 

| friends so lavishly. His establishment was kept up on the mov: expen- 
| sive scale; his horses were unrivaled, his equippage remarkable for its 
costliness, its splendor and the exquisite taste which even in mag: ifcence 
avoided gorgzousness. Lucy’s fortune had not been enormoue at first, 
though fully sufficient for splendor and occasional prodigality, but the 
| style kept up in her home was princely, and could only have been war- 
ranted by the most abundant supply of money. Still the genetous wo- 
man was happy; she knew herself to have been rich, and with ov idea 
of the relative value of money and that which it purchases, never dream- 
; ed that her possessions were melting away like snow in the werm gun- 

shine. She was flattered in the world, followed after and caressed to a 
| degree that could not fail to excite her self-love, especially as she saw 

that it gratified her bushand. He was still to her the first and dearest 
| object in existence; no music came to her ear so sweetly as his footfall 


———— 


, 
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on the stairs, when she could retire to her dressing-room and think of 
bim in peace; no sight gladden her eyes so surely as a glimpse of his 
fine person as she rode through the Park or passed him in her carriage 
while standing on the club-house steps. Amid all her triumphs, all her 

lendor, the well spring of her young heart was kept pure and free.— 

he little hour spent with her husband over the breakfast table, in her 
pretty morning-gown and ber delicate face shaded by a deeply bordered 
cap of costly lace, was the most precious hour of the twenty-four to her. 
She had not yet repented the choice she had made, and wrote her guar- 
dian so. 

And Thomas Burke, was he changed in his love of that generous wo- 
man? 

No, no—changed he might be, but not in his love for her—there he 
kept firm, though his old habits were creeping insiduously back upon 
him, and all good resolutions melting from his heart beneath the influ- 
ence of a town life and old associations. 

At length this alteration in his habits forced itself on the attention of 
his wife. A shadow fell upon her heart, and occasionally her sweet face 
took # careworn expression ; but with the anxiety came a strength and 
fervency of affection unknown in her heart before. She kept her pledge 
and did most truly love him in spite of his faults. 

* Lucy was sitting alone in her dressing-room one night—for she never 
allowed herself to retire unt! he returned home—she had taken a book 


and tarned its leaves somewhat nervously, for hour after hour was wear- | that lay so heavily on her heart, but as she laid her hand upon his fore- 


ing away and still he came not. At length, toward daylight, there came 
@ double knock at the street door, which aroused the beautiful watcher, 
who had fallen asleep in her chair with her cheek nestled against the 
swansdo«n that lined her dressing robe. She started up—a pleasant 
smile stole to ber before drowsy eyes, and she hastened to hear the por- 
ter unclose the door. He was too sound asleep in his leathern chair, 
and when the knock was again repeated, Lucy girded the dressing gown 
around her waist with a silken cord which belonged to the festal gar- 


| stricken herded alike in gloom and misery. 


beautiful specimens of archicecture that surround it, like a blasted for- 
tress cumbering a beautiful country with its huge proportions. The very 
sight of this prison house is enough to make the soul shudder. Many a 
wretched heart has withered within its walls or broken in the intense 
agony of its sufferings; many a head has turned gray while watchi 
those damp, naked walls, year after years, till hope and even the wis 
for liberty grew feeble with suffering. Man’s inhumanity to his fellow 
creatures was written on every massive wall, sunk deep in the cold flags 
worn by the prisoner’s foot. There Shylock creditors demanded their 
pound of flesh, and their the profligate, the unfortunate and the poverty 
There the villian gloried in 


| his sin; unblushing vice chuckled over former evil deeds close by the 
| honest unfortunate, who, bowed down by shume and sorrow, ate his 
| scanty portion in tears, longing for a grave scarcely more terrible than 


' 


that which immured him. 

Within these walls, a prisoner, with no hopes of release, lay Thomas 
Burke. They bad given him a cell to himself, and there in solitude he 
lay tossing to and fro on his straw pallet; ever and anon he sat up and 


| looked upon the bolted door with bloodshot eyes and lips that trembled 


ments she had just flung off, and taking a lamp hurried down stairs.— | 
She opened the door and there stood her husband flushed with wine ; 


his bat off and the masses of raven hair falling over his brow damp and 
disheveled. He stooped unsteadily and made a random effort to rescue 
his beaver from the ground. Lucy shrunk back, and every vest»ge of 
color left her face ; he came into the hall, stumbling as he walked, hold- 
ing out his hand to greet her with a vague smile which seemed fearfully 
out of place on those soulless features. 

Lucy glanced hurriedly toward the porter’s chair. The occupant was 
sound asleep, breathing deep and full, like a man determined on his en- 
tire measure of rest, let circumstances go as they might. 


Lucy looked upon his unconsciousness with a sense of relief. He need | 
nct be a witness to the degradation of his master; this thing could never | 


happen again, and no one would have seen it but herself. Poor Lucy 





Burke! she knew for the first time how heavily lies the knowledge we | 


would forget, but have not the power. A world of suffering passed 
through that gentle heart while she was gazing in the face of her hus- 
band, that face so pale and unnatural in its expression. 


room. 
smiled with an expression that made her heart sick, and falling heavily 
back, sunk to sleep on the cushion that had supported her, with his head 
resting on the crimson velvet yet warm from the pressure of her cheek. 
The poor wife stood gazing sorrowfully upon him, her meek eyes were 
full of tears, and after a little she stole away to a corner of the room, 
knelt down by a pile of cushions, and smothering her sobs in their silken 
billows, seemed to be praying with painful intensity. At length she arose 
to her feet, with an air of gentle resignation, and gliding toward her hus- 
band who still slumbered on in the dull heavy sleep of inebriety, she bent 
down, and removing the damp hair from his forehead, kissed it. 


as he gazed. 

She came at last, and the sound of her footfall on his dungeon floor 
stole to that feverish heart like dew upon a bruised flower. 

The young wife sat down by his couch and tried to force back the tears 


head and gazed inte his face, so changed with the midnight revel and his 
own bitter thoughts that a stranger had not recognized it, sobs burst from 
her bosom, and bending down she kissed him again and again, as if she 
feared that he might deem them a reproach. 

He turned away and muttered hoarsely to himself. 

“Can nothing be done—must we remain here forever ?’’ said the wife, 
conquering ber tears. 

The young man sat up and made an effort to appear calm. 

“Leave me, Lucy,” he said, “leave me to the fate I bave so well 
merited. You are not quite destitute. Thanks to your guardian for that 
—not to me, wretch that I am—I never thought of providing for you—I 
who loved you so—” 

Lucy started up and a flood of joy rushed over her face. 

“And have we any thing left? where? how? tell me, my husband. I 
thought that all was gone.” 

There is a settlement of some thousands, T do not know how many 
but enough for your comfort. So he told me at the time—I never read it!” 

Lucy did not hear him out, she started up, tied on her bonnet with 
hands that trembled like aspens, and knocked hurriedly on the door. 
They let her out and Burke was alone again. 

“She, too, has left me,”’ he muttered in a choked voice, and falling 
back on his couch he wept liked a child. 

Once more the young wife stood before her guardian, not with the 
warm contidence which had formerly strengthened her in that presence, 


| but trembling like a frightened bird, and pale with terror lest ber suit 


| compassion. 


Then | 


she stele away into her bedchamber and remained till morning in its | 


gorgeous gloom watching him through the open door, but herself con- 


cenled al! the time leat he might awake and be abashed in her presence. | 
Alas! poor wife, this unhappy night was but the prelude to many | 


Mure equally wearing, equally humiliating to that true heart. 
And now the beautiful face of Lucy Burke grew anxious with care and 
suffering. She no longer frequented the gay circles that would have won 


her forth from the splendid solitude in which ber days were spent, but | 
her step grew languid in that sumptuous home, her meek eyes dim with | 
watching. Almost every night that irregular knock summoned her to | 


be the witness of her husband’s degradation. 


pering to herself, ‘it will be better soon, my true love must win him back 
for still I do love him in spite of his faults.” 


The guardian’s prophecy was accomplished at length. Ruin, total and 
irretrievable ruin, swept over the thoughtless husband. 
threw the household gods from his hearthstone and left his young wife 
standing amid the fragments, astounded by the magnitude of difficulties 
that surrounded her; terrified by a dread of losing the object dearest to 
her on earth by some act of that law which crushes the poor man as it 
does the felon, she sat trembling within her desolate home, miaerable, 
but firm in the deep affection that no time, no prosperity or misfortune 
could shake for an instant. 

The last and most crue! blow came—her husband wasin prison. When 
the young wife heard this she arose, gathered her mantle about her, and 
went forth into the street on foot and unattended. 

There is in the heart of London a huge building. dark and fearfully 
gloomy, uprearing itself and frowning over the cheertul dwellings and 


But she hoped on, whis- | 


| might be denied. 
She took his arm soothingly and led him up stairs to her dressing- | 


He flung himself into the deep chair whieh she had just left, | there was something in the agony of spirit with which she prayed—a self 


It was denied, at first sternly and with words of calm reproach, but 


devotion so touchingly holy, that even the man of business was moved to 
She saw it in his face, and falling at his feet gathered both 
his hands between hers and covered them with tears and murmured such 
words of gratitude as no human being could have resisted. 

‘Be it so,”” he said at length, and for the first time in twenty years 
the man of wealth felt that his voice shook, while he could scarcely see 
the pale, joyful features uplifted at his words, from the mist that had 
crept over his eyes. ‘Be it so, but when his debts are paid where will 
you go? how live 7?” 

“Where he goes there will I be, and where he dies there will I be 
buried,” Her face was like that of an angel as she thus adopted the 
most beautiful poetry of love. 

The banker laid his hand on her head and murmured, “Poor child— 
peor child—how unworthy is he of such love.” 

“Not unworthy! oh, not unworthy!” said the wife pleadingly, “he 
will redeem the past now—I am sure he will.” 

The banker shook his head, but arose and supporting that feeble crea- 
ture with his arm they entered a carriage together.” 


“Joy, joy, my husband ! 
titute—look here !”’ 


Lucy had a thousand pound note in her hand, but she trembled so 


You are free again, free and not so very dea- 


| from head to foot that when she held it toward her astonished husband 
| it fell fluttering to the stone flags. 


Ruin that over- 


He did not pick it up then, for a dearer burden lay against his heart— 
his wife—his own true wife—who wept upon his bosom as she had never 
wept before in her whole existence. 


A gallant ship with outspread sails was careering on the Atlantic, and 


| many a dim eye turned sadly toward the horizon where the British Isle 


had last appeared. 

“Tt is gone,” said Burke, turning away that no one might witness his 
anguish, “we have no longer a home.”’ 

“But we are together,” whispered his wife, nestling her hand into his, 
“we are together.” 

A slight cough interrspted her speech, and when it went away there 
was a fever sput burning redly on her cheek. The husband saw it and 


his lip quivered. 
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“This air blows chilly from the water, let us go down,” he said, and | 
with his arm supporting her waist the hasband and wife went into the 
cabin together. 

Another lapse of time. The husband and wife were in a fereign city 
with strange faces all aroundthem. They had taken rooms at a hotel, 
but the tramp of so many feet, the noise and bustle irritated the invalid 
and frightened sleep from her pillow. 

“Oh that we could be alone,” she murmured turning languidly in her 
easy-chair with the restlessness of disease. If I were quite alone with 
you, Thomas, with no human face to look at me save yours, this fever 
would go away.” 

“We must be alone, this noise renders you worse everyday. Try to 
rest a little till I come back again.” 

“TI knew that be would reform; how good he is, how happy we shall 
be,” murmured the invalid. As she closed her eyes a tear struggled 
through their lashes, but it was born of happy feelings and she slept after. 

Burke went out to a reading-room and found the advertisement that he 
sought for, ‘‘A house to let ready furnished in a retired part of the city.” 
That night Leuy was removed to her new home. The repose and still- 
ness fell refreshingly on her while she was supported to the chamber pre- 

for her reception, and she smiled as they laid her on the snowy 
, but there was something in her face that startled the husband, a 
chill came upon him and he turned away to weep. 

“Why do you look so sorrowful,” said the invalid smiling once 
more, ‘I am-better now, every thing is so quiet—to-morrow, next day 
perhaps, { shall be much better, it is only fatigue, you know,” her eyes 
closed as she spoke, and that wretched man heard a sound in her breath 
thai chilled him to the heart. He sunk upon his knees and the bed 
shook benenth the violencce of his grief. 

That night Thomas talked wlidly to his wife as she lay so still upon 
her couch ; but she gave him no answer, though the voice of his agony 
might have kindled a stone to compassion. She breathed not—she 
moved not—the pillow on which her cold cheek rested had neither wrin- 
kle nor fold in its snow-white cover. The winding sheet that fell over 
her lay motionless, like folds of marble around a statue. When he arose 
in his agony of repentance and pressed his quivering mouth to her lips, 
they chilled him to the heart, and he felt for the first time that she was 
dead, for “it was the first cold kiss she had ever given him.” 
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LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 
BY CHARLES DICKENS, Esq. (BOZ.) 


CHAPTER XXV. 


13 IN PART PROFESSIONAL ; AND FURNISHES THE READER WITH SOME 
VALUABLE HINTS IN RELATION TO THE MANAGEMENT OF A SICK 
CHAMBER. 


Mr. Moucp was surrounded by his household gods. He was enjoy- 
ing the sweets of domestic repose, and gazing on them with a calm de- 
light. The day being sultry, and the window open, the legs of Mr. 
Mould were on the window-seat, and his back reclined against the shutter. 
Over his shining head a handkerchief was drawn, to guard his baldness 
from the flies. The room was fragrant with the smell! of punch, a tum- 
bler of which grateful compound stood upon a srmall round table, con- 
venient to the hand of Mr. Mould; so deftly mixed, that as his eye 
looked down into the eool transparent drink, another eye, peering bright- 





ly from behind the crisp lemon-peel, looked up at him, and twinkled like | 


@ star. 

Deep in the city, and within the ward of Cheap, stood Mr. Mould’s 
establishment. His Harem, or, in other words, the common sitting 
room of Mrs. Mould and family, was at the back, over the little counting- 
house behind the shop: abutting on a churchyerd, small! and shady. In 
this domestic chamber Mr. Mould now sat; gazing, a placid man, upon 
his punch and home. If, for a moment at a time, he sought a wider 
prospect, whence he might return with freshened zest to these enjoyments, 
his moist glance wandered like a sunbeam througha rural screen of scar- 
jet runners, trained on strings before the window; and he looked down, 
with an artist’s eye, upon the graves. 

The partner of his hfe, and daughters twain, were Mr. Mould’s com- 


panions. Plump as any partridge was each Miss Mould, and Mrs. M. | 


was plumper than the two together. So round and chubby were their 
fair preportions, that they might have been the bodies once belonging to 
the angels’ faces in the shop below, grown up, with other heads attached 
to make them mortal. Even their peachy cheeks were puffed out and 
distended, as though they ought of right to be performing on celestial 
trumpets. The bediless cherubs in the shop, who were depicted as con- 
stantly blowing those instruments for ever and ever without any lungs, 
played, it is to be presumed, entirely by ear. 

Mr. Mould looked lovingly at Mrs. Mould, who sat bard by, and was 
& helpmate to bim in his punch aa in all other things. Each seraph 
daughter, too, enjoyed her share of his regards, and smiled upon him in 
return So bountiful were Mr. Mould’s possessions, and so large his 
stock ia trade, that even there, within his household sanctuary, stood a 
cumbrous press, whose mahogany maw was filled with shrouds, and 
winding-sheets, and other furniture of funerals. 


But, though the Misses | 





Mould had been brought up, as one may say, beneath its eye, it had cast 
no shadow on their timid infancy or blooming youth. Sporting behind 
the scenes of death and burial from cradlehood, the Misses Mould knew 
better. Hatbands, to them, were but so many yards of silk or crape; 
the final robe but such a quantity of linen. The Misses Mould could 
idealize a player's habit, or a court-lady’s petticoat, or even an act of 
parliament. But they were not to be taken in by palls. They made 
them sometimes. 

The premises of Mr. Mould were hard of hearing to the boisterous 
noises in the great main streets, and nestled in a quiet corner, where 
the city strife became a drowsy hum, that sometimes rese and sometimes 
fell and sometimes altogether ceased: suggesting to a thoughtful mind a 
stoppage in Cheapside. The light came sparkling in among the scarlet 
runners, as if the churchyard winked at Mr. Mould, and , * We un- 
derstand each other;” and from the distant shop a pleasant sound arose 
of coffin-making with a low melodius hammer, rat, tat, tat, tat, alike pro- 
moting slumber and digestion. 

“ Quite the buzz of insects,” said Mr. Mould, closing his eyes in a per- 
fect luxury. ‘It puts one in mind of the sound of animated nature in 
the agricultural districts. It’s exactly like the wood tapping.” 

“ The woodpecker tapping the hollow e/m tree,” observed Mrs. Mould, 
adapting the words of the popular melody to the description of wood 
commonly used in the trade. 

“Haha!” laughed Mr. Mould. “ Not atallbad, my dear. We shall 
be glad to hear from you again, Mrs. M. Hollow elm tree, eh? Ha 
ha! Very good indeed. I’ve seen worse than that in the Sunday pa- 
pers, my love.” 

Mrs. Mould, thus encouraged, took a little more of the punch, and 
handed it to her daughters, who dutifully followed the example of their 
mother. 

“ Hollow elm tree, eh?” said Mr. Mould, making a slight motion with 
his legs in his enjoyment of the joke. ‘It’s beech in the song. Elm, 
eh? Yes, tobe sure. Ha, ha, ha! Upon my soul, that’s one of the 
best things I know!” He was so excessively tickled by the jest that 
he couldn't forget it, but repeated twenty times, “Elm, eh? Yes, to 
be sure. Elm, of course. Ha, ha, ha! Upon my life, you know, that 
ought to be sent to somebody who could make use of it. It’s one of 
the smartest things that ever was said. Hollow elm tree, eh? Of 
course. Very hollow. Ha, ha, ha!” 

Here a knock was heard at the room door. 

“That’s Tacker, J know,” said Mrs. Mould, “ by the wheezing he 
makes. Who that hears him now, would suppose he’d ever had wind 
enough to carry the feathers on his head! Come in, Tacker!” 

“ Beg your pardon, ma’am,” said Tacker, looking in a little way. 
“T thought our Governor was here.” 

“Well! So he is,” cried Mould. 

“Oh! I didn’t see you, I’m sure,” cried Tacker, looking in a little 
farther. ‘ You wouldn’t be inclined to take a walking one of two, with 
the plain wood and a tin plate, I suppose 7” 

‘Certainly not,” replied Mr. Mould—*“ much too common. Nothing 
to say to it.” 

“T told ’em it was precious low,”’ observed Mr. Tacker. 

“Tell 'em to go somewhere else. We don’t do that style of business 
here,”’ observed Mr. Mould. “ Like their impudence to propose it. 
Who is it?” 

“Why,” returned Tacker, pausing, “ that’s where it is, you see. It’s 
the beadle’s son-in law.”’ 

“« The beadle’s son-in-law, eh?” said Mould. “Well! I'll do it if 
the beadle follows in his cocked hat; not else. We can carry it off that 
way, by looking official, but it’ll be low enough then. His cocked hat, 
mind !”’ 

“ T’ll take care, sir,”’ rejoined Tacker. 
and wants to speak to you.” 

“Tell Mrs. Gamp to come up stairs,” said Mould. 
Gamp, what's your news?” 

The lady in question was by this time in the doorway, curtseying to 
Mrs. Mould. At the same momenta peculiar fragrance was borne upon 
the breeze, as if a passing fairy had hiccoughed, and had previously been 
to a wine-vault. 

Mrs. Gamp made no response to Mr. Mould, but curtseyed to Mrs. 
Mould again, and held up ber hands and eyes, as in a devout thanks- 
giving that she looked so well. She was neatly, but not gaudily attired, 
in the weeds she had worn when Mr. Pecksniff had the pleasure of making 
her acquaintance ; and was perhaps the turning of a scale more snuffy. 

“ There are some happy ereeturs,”” Mrs. Gamp observed, “as time 
runs back’ards, and you are one, Mrs Mould; not that he need do 
nothing except use you in bis must owldacious way for years to come, 


“Oh! Mrs. Gamp’s below, 
“Now, Mrs. 


, [U'm sure; for young you are and wil! be. I says to Mrs Harris,” Mes. 


Gamp continued, “ only tother day; the last Monday evening fortnight 
as ever dawned upon this Piljian’s Projiss of a mortal wale; I says to 


Mrs. Harris when she says to me, ‘Years and our trials, Mes. Gamp, 
sets marks upon us all "—' Say not the words, Mrs Harris, if you and 
me is to continue friends, for sech is not the case. Mrs. Mould,’ I says, 
making so free, I will confess, as to use the name,” (she curtseyed here), 
“is one of them as goes agen the obserwation straight, and never, Mrs. 
Harris, whilst I’ve a drop of breath to draw, wiil I set by, and not 
stand up, don’t think it.’—* I ast your pardon, ma’am,’ says Mrs. Har- 


ris, ‘and I humbly grant your grace ; for if ever a woman lived as would 
see her feller creeturs in fits to see her friends, well do I know that 
woman's name is Sairey Gamp.’”’ 
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At thie point she was fain to stop for breath ; and advantage may be 
taken of the circumstance, to state that a fearful mystery surrounded this 
lady of the name of Barris, whom no one in the circle of Mrs. Gamp’s 

uaintance had ever seen; neither did any human being know her 
lace of residence, though Mis. Gamp appeared on her own showing to 
- in constant communication with her. There were conflicting rumors 
on the subject; but the prevalent opinion was that she was a 


of Mrs. Gamp’s brain—as Messrs. Doe and Roe are fictions of tbe law 


| 


pave 


—created for the express purpose of holding visionary dialogues with | 


her on all manner of subjects, and invariably winding up with a compli- 
ment to the excellence of her nature. 

“ And likeways what a pleasure,” said Mrs. Gamp, turning with a 
tearful smile towards the daughters, “ to see them two young ladies ax 


I know’d afore.a tooth in their pretty heads was cut, and have many a | 


day seen—ab, (he sweet creeturs !—playing at berryinsdown inthe shop, 
and follerin’ the order-bouok to its long home in the iron safe ! But that’s 
all past and over, Mr. Mould ;” as she thus get in a carefully regulated 
routine to that gentleman, she shook her head waggishly; ‘‘ That's all 
past and over now, sir, an’t it?” 

“ Changes, Mrs. Gamp, changes!” returned the undertaker. 

‘* More changes tov, to come, afore we ’ve done with changes, sir,”’ 
said Mrs. Gamp, nodding yet more waggishly than before, 
ladies with such faces thinks of something else besides berryins, don’t 
they, air 1” 

“ T am sure I don’t know, Mrs. Gamp,” said Mould, with a chuckle. 
—* Net bad in Mrs. Gamp, my dear 1’ 

“« Oh yes, you do know, sir !” said Mrs. Gamp, “ and so does Mrs. 
Mould, your ansome pardner too, sir ; and se do IJ, although the blessing 
of a daughter waa deniged me ; which, if we had had one, Gamp would 
certainly have drunk its little shoes right off its feet, as with our precious 
boy he did, and arterwards send the child a errand to sell his wooden 
legfor any money it would fetch as matches in the rough, and bring it 
home in liquor : which was truly done beyond his years, for ev’ry individ- 
gle penny that child lost at toss or buy for kidney ones ; and come home 
artewards quite bold, to break the news, and offering to drown himself if 
that would bea satisfaction to his parents,—Oh yes, you do know, sir,” 
said Mrs. Gamp, wiping her eye witbher shawl, and resuming the thread 
of her discourse. ‘‘ There’s something besides births and berryins in 
the newspapers, an’t there, Mr. Mould 7” 

Mr. Mould winked at Mrs. Mould, whom he had by this time takenon 


his knee, and said : “‘ No doubt. A good deal more, Mrs. Gamp. Upon | 


” 


my life, Mrs. Gamp is very far from bad, my dear ! 

“ There’s marryings, an’t there, sir ?’’ said Mrs. Gamp, while both 
the daughters blushed and tittered. 
well they knows it! Well you know’d it too, and well did Mrs. Mould, 
when you was at their time of life ! But my opinion is, you're all of one 
age now. Forasto you and Mrs. Mould sir, ever having grand-children.”’ 

“Oh! Fie, fie! 
“ Devilish smart, though. Ca-pi-tal!”—this was ina whisper. “ My 
dear—” aloud again—'‘ Mrs. Gamp can drink a glass of rum I dare say. 
Sit down Mrs. Gamp, sit down.” 


Mrs. Gamp took the chair that was nearest the door, and casting up | 


her eyes towards the ceiling, feigned to be wholly insensible to the fact 
of a glass of rum being in preparation, until it was placed in her hand by 
one of the young ladies, when she exhibited the greatest surprise. 

“ A thing,” she said, “ as batdly ever, Mrs. Mould, occurs with me 
uniess it is when I am indispuged, and find my half a pint of porter set- 
tling heavy on the chest. Mrs. Harris often aud often says to me, ‘ Sairey 
Gamp,’ she says, ‘ you raly do amare me!’ ‘ Mr. Harris,’ [ says toher, 


‘ why so? Give it a name, I beg.’ ‘ Telling the truth then, ma’am,’ says | 


Mrs. Harris, ‘ and shaming him as shall be nameless betwixt you and 
me, never did I think till [ know’d you, as any woman, could sicknurse 
and monthly likeways, onthe little that you takes to drink.’ ‘Mrs. Har- 
ris,’ I says to her, ‘ none ov us knows what we cando till we tries; and 
wunst, when me and Gamp kept ouse, I thought so too, 
* my balf a pint of porter fully satisfies; perwisin,’ Mr-. Harris, that itis 
brought reg’lar, and draw’d mild. Whether I sicks or monthlies, ma’am, 
I hope I does my duty, but | am but a poor woman, and J earns my liv- 
ing hard; therefore 1 do require it, which I makes confession, to be 
brought reg’lar and draw’d mild.’”’ 


The precise connexion between these observations and the glass of | 


rum, did not appear ; for Mrs. Gamp proposing as a toast “ The best of 


further remarks. 

“ And what’s your news, Mrs. Gamp 1” asked Mould again, as that 
lady wiped her lips upon her shawl, and nibbled a corner off a soft bis- 
cuit, which she appeared to carry in her pocket as a provision against 
contingent drams. ‘* How’s Mr. Chufley ?” 

“ Mr. Chuiley, sir,” “ is jest as usual ; he an’t no better 
and he an’t no worse. It it very kind in the gentleman to have wrote 
up to you and said, * let Mrs. Gamp take care of himtill I come home;” 
but ev'ry think be does is kind. There an’t a many like him. 
was, we shouldn't want hurches.,”’ 


she replied, 


ake 


no 


** Young | 
should keep it quiet, I think, Mrs. Gamp. 





Butnow, I says | 


| see out of a needle’s eye. 


| agreeable as possible to the feelings of the survivors. 


| undertaker. 
“ Bless their precious hearts, and | 


they are in wants of night-watching ; consequent she says to them, havy- 
ing reposed the greatest friendliness in me for twenty year, ‘ The sober- 
est person going, and the best of blessings ina sick room, is Mrs. Gamp. 
Send a boy to Kingsgate Street,’ she says, ‘ and snap her up at any price 
for Mrs. Gamp is worth her weight and more in goldian guineas,’ My 
landlord brings the message down to me, and says, ‘ bein’ in alight place 
where you are, and this job promising so well, why not unite the two 7’ 
‘ No, sir,’ I says, ‘ not unbeknown to Mr. Mould, and therefore do not 
think it. But I will go to Mr. Mould,’ I says, ‘and ast him, if you 
like.” Here she looked sideways at the undertaker, and come to a stop. 

“ Night-watching, eh ?”” said Mould, rubbing his chin. 

“ From eight o'clock till eight, sir: I will not deceive you,” 
Gamp rejoined. 

‘* And then go back, eh 7” said Mould 

“ Quite free then, sir, to attend to Mr. Chuffey, His ways bein’ quiet 
and his hours early, he’d be abed, sir, nearly all the time. I will not 
deny,” said Mrs, Gamp with meekness, “* that I am but a poor woman, 
and that the money is a object, but do not let that act upon you, Mr. 
Mould. Rich folks may ride on camels, but it an’t so easy for ’em to 
That is my comfort, and I hope I knows it.” 

“Well, Mrs. Gamp,” observed Mould, “I don't see any particular 
objection to your earning an honest penny under such circumstances. [I 
I wouldn’r mention it to Mr. 
Chuzzlewit on his return, for instance, unless it were necessary, or he 
asked you point-blank.” 

‘The very words was on my lips, sir,” Mrs. Gamp rejoined. ‘“ Syp- 
posing that the gent should die, I hope I might take the liberty of saying 
as [ know’d some one in the undertaking line, and yet give no offence to 

ou, sir?” 
we Certainly, Mrs. Gamp,” said Mould, with much condescension. “ You 


Mrs. 


| may casually remark, in suuh @ case, that we do the thing pleasantly and 


in @ great variety of styles, and are generally considered to make it as 
But don’t obtrude 
it—don’t obtrude it. Easy, easy! My dear, youmay as well give Mrs. 
Gamp a card or two, if you please.” 

Mrs. Gamp received them, and scenting no more rum in the wind (for 


| the bottle was locked up again) rose to take her departure. 


“ Wishing ev’ry happiness to this happy family,” said Mrs. Gamp, 
“with all my heart. Good arternoon, Mrs. Mould! If I was Mr. 
Mould, I should be jealous of you, ma’am; and I’m sure, if I was you, 
I should be jealous of Mr. Mould.” 

“Tut, tut! Bah, bah! Go along, Mrs. Gamp!’’ cried the delighted 


“ As to the young ladies,” said Mrs. Gamp, dropping a curtsey, ‘‘ blese 
their sweet looks—how they can ever recognize it with their duties to be 
so grown up with such young parents, it ain’t for sech as me to give @ 


” 
| guess at. 
Nonsense, Mrs. Gamp,” replied the undertaker. | 


“‘ Nonsense, nonsense. Be off, Mrs. Gamp! cried Mould. But in the 
height of his gratification, he actually pinched Mrs. Mould, as he said it. 
“J'll tell you what, my dear,” he observed, when Mrs. Gamp had at 
last withdrawn, and shut the door, ‘ that’s a ve-ry shrewd woman. That 
’s a woman whose intellect is immensely superior to her station in life. 


| That ’s a woman who observes and reflects in an uncommon manner. 
| She ’s the sort of woman now,” said Mould, drawing his silk handker- 


chief over his head again, and composing himself for a nap, ‘one would 
almost feel disposed to bury for nothing : and do it neatly, too!” 
Mrs. Mould and her daughters fully concurred in these remarks; the 


| subject of which had by this time reached the street, where she expe- 


rienced so much inconvenience from the air, that she was obliged to stand 
under an archway for a short time to recover herself. Even after this 
precaution, she walked so unsteadily as to attract the compassionate re- 
gards of divers kind-hearted boys, who took the liveliest interest in her 
disorder; and in their simple language, bade her be of good cheer, for 
she was “‘ only a little screwed.” 

Whatever she was, or whatever name the vocabulary of medical science 
would have bestowed upon her malady, Mrs. Gamp was perfectly ac- 


| quainted with the way home again; and arrivingat the house of Anthony 


Chuzzlewit & Son, lay down to rest. Remaining there until seven 


| o'clock in the evening, and then persuading poor old Chuffey to betake 


himself to bed, she sallied forth upen her new engagement. First, she 
went to her private lodgings in Kingsgate-street, for a bundle of robes 


A ie ; ‘ | and wrappings comfortable in the night season; and then repaired to the 
lucks to all ; took off the dram in quite a scientific manner, without any | 


Bull in Holborn, which she reached as the clocks were striking eight, 
As she turned into the yard, she stopped; for the landlord, landlady, 
and head chambermaid, were all on the threshold together, talking earn- 


| estly with a young gentleman who seemed to have just come or to be 


just going away. The first words that struck upon Mrs. Gamp’s ear ob- 
viously bore reference to the patient; and it being expedient that all good 


| attendants should know as much as possible about the case on which 


| their skill is brought to bear, Mrs. Gamp listened as a matter of duty. 


If there | 


“* What do you want to speak to me about, Mrs. Gamp?” said Mould, | 


coming to the ps int 

Jest this, ”” Mrs. Gamp returned, “ with thanks toyou for asking 
There is a sir, at the Bull in Holborn, as has been took ill there, 
and is bad abed. They have aday nurse a8 was recommended from Bar- 
tholomew’’s ; and wel! I knows her, Mr. Mould, her name bein’ Mrs. 
Prig, the best of creeturs. But she is otherways engaged at night, and 


sir 


ger 


“No better, then ?’’ observed the gentleman. 

“Worse!” said the landlord. 

‘Much worse,” added the landlady. 

“Oh! a deal badder,” cried the chambermaid from the back-ground, 
opening her eyes very wide, and shaking her head. 

‘Por fellow!” said the gentleman, “I am sorry to hear it. 


The 


| worst of itis, that | have no idea what friends or relations he has, of 


where they live, except that it certainly is not in London.”’ 
The landlord looked at the landlady; the landlady locked at the land- 


} lord; and the chambermaid remarked, hysterically, ‘‘ that of all the maay 




















wague direetions she nad ever seen or heard of (and they wasn’t few in 
an hotel), chat was the waguest.” 

“ The fact is, you see,” pursued the gentleman, “ as I told you yester- 
day when you sent to me, I really knew very little about him. We were 
schooltellows vogether; but since that time | have only met him twice. 
On both occasions [ was in London for a boy’s holiday (baying come up 
for a week or 40 from Wiltshire), and lost sight of him again, directly. 
The letter bearing my name and address which you found upon bis table, 


aod which led to your applying to me, is in answer, you will observe, to | 


one he wrote from this house the very day he was taken ill, making an 
appointment with him at his own request. Here is bis letter, if you 
wish to see it.’’ 

The landiord read it: the landlady looked over him. The chamber- 
maid, in the back-ground, made out as much of it as she could, and in- 
vented the rest; believing it all from that time forth as a positive piece 
of evidence 


“ He has very little luggage, you say?” observed the gentleman, who | 


was no other than our old friend, John Weatlock. 
_ “Nothing bat a portmanteau,”’ said the landlord ; ‘‘ and very little in 


it. 
“A few pounds in his, purse, though ?” 


“Yes. It’s sealed up, and in the cash-box. I made a memorandum | 


of the amount, which you 're welcome to see.” 

“ Well!” said John, “as the medical gentleman says the fever must 
take its course, and nothing can be done just now beyond giving him his 
drinks regularly and having him carefully attended to, nothing more can 
be said that I know of, until he isin a condition to give us some informa- 
tion. Can you suggest anything else ?” 

“N-no,” replied the landlord, “except—” 

“ Except, who’s to pay, I suppose?” said John. 

“ Why,” hesitated the landlord, “ it would be as well.” 

* Quite as well,” said the landlady. 

“ Not forgetting to remember the servants,” said the chambermaid in 
a bland whisper. 


“It is but reasonable, I fully admit,” said John Westlock. “At all | 


events, you have the stock in hand to go upon for the present; and I 
will readily undertake to pay the doctor and the nurses.” 
“Ah!” cried Mrs.Gamp. “A rayal gentleman !” 


She groaned her admiration so audibly, that they al! turned round. Mrs. | 


ee the necessity of advancing, bundle in hand, and introducing 
reelf. 
k “ The night-nurse,” she observed, ‘from Kingsgate street, well be- 
nown to Mrs. Prig the day-nurse, and the best of creeturs. How is the 
woor dear gentleman, to-night? If he an’t no better yet, still that is 
hat must be expected and prepared for. It an’t the fust time by a many 
score, ma’am,” dropping acurtesy to the landlady, “that Mrs. Prig and 
me has mussed together, turn and turn about, one off, one on. We knows 
each other’s ways, and often gives relief when others fail. Our charges 
is but low, sir’—Mrs. Gamp addressed herself to John on this head— 
“ considerin’ the nater of our painful dooty. If they was made accord- 
in’ to our wishes, they would be easy paid.” 
Regarding herself as having now delivered her ‘navguration address, 


Mics. Gamp curtseyed all round, and signified her wish to be conducted | 
to the scene of her official duties. The chambermaid led her, through a | 


variety of intricate passages, to the top of the house; and pointing at 
length to a solitary door at the end of a gallery, informed her that yonder 
was the chamber where the patient lay. That done, she hurried off with 
all the speed she could make. 

Mrs. Gamp traversed the gallery in a great heat from having carried 
her large bundle up so many stuirs, and tapped at the door, which was 


immediately opened by Mrs. Prig, bonneted and shawled and all impa- | 


tience to be gone. Mrs. Prig was of the Gamp build, but not so fat ; 
and her voice was deeper and more like a man’s. She had also a beard. 
“ T began to think you warn’ta coming !”’ Mrs. Prig observed, insome 
displeasure. 
“ It shall be made good to-morrow night,” said Mrs. Gamp, “ honor- 


able. I had to go and fetch my things.” She had begun to make signs | 


of enquiry in reference to the position of the patient and his overhearing 
them—for there wasa screen before the door—when Mrs. Prig settled 
that peint easily. 

“ Ob ¥’ she said aloud, “ he’s quiet, but his wits is gone. Tt an’t no 
Matter wot you say.” 

“ Anythin’ to tell afore you goes, my dear ?’’ asked Mrs. Gamp, setting 
her bundle down inside the door, and looking affectionately at her partner. 

“ The pickled salmon,” Mrs. Prig replied, “ is quite delicious. I can 


partick’ler recommend it. Don’t have nothink to say to the cold meat, | 


for it tastes of the stable. The drinks is all good.” 

Mrs. Gamp expressed herself much gratified. 

“ The physic and them things is on the drawers and mankleshelf,”’ 
said Mrs Prig, cursorily. ‘He took his last slime draught at seven. 
The easy-chair an’t soft enough. You'll want his piller.”’ 

Mrs. Gamp thanked her for these hints, and giving her a friendly 
good night, held the door open until she had disappeared at the other 
end of the gallery. Having thus performed the hospitable duty of seeing 
her safely off, she shut it, locked it on the inside, took up her bundle, 
walked round the screen, and entered on her occupation of the sick 
chamber. 


“ A little dull, but not so bad as might be,’ Mrs. Gamp remarked. ‘ 
“I’m glad to see a parapidge, in case of fire, and lots of roofs and chim- | 


ley-pots to walk upon.’ 
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| _ It will be seen from these remarks that Mrs. Gamp was looking out of 


window. When she had exhausted the prospect, she tried the easy chair 
which she indignantly declared was “ harder than a brickbadge.” Next 
she pursued her researches among the physic-botues, glasses, jugs, and 
tea-cups ; and whenshe had entirely satisfied her curiosity on all these 
subjects of investigation, she untied her bonnet-strings and strolled up to 
the bedside to take a look at the patient. 

A young man—dark and not ill-looking—with long black hair, that 
seemed the blacker for the whiteness of the bed-clothes. His eyes were 
| partly open, and he never ceased to roll his head from side to side upon 
the pillow, keeping his body slmost quiet. He did not utter words ; but 
every now and then gave vent to an expression of impatience or fatigte, 
sometimes of surprise ; and still his restless head—oh, weary, weary 
hour !—went to and fro without a moment’s intermission. 

Mrs. Gamp solaced herself with a pinch of snuff, and stood looking 
| at him with her head inclined a little sideways, as a connoisseur might 
gaze upon a doubtful work ofart. By degrees, a horrible remembrance 
| of one branch of her calling took possession of the woman ; and stooping 

down, she pinned his wandering arms against his sides, to see how he 

would look if laid out as a dead man Hideous as it mey appear, hér 
| fingers itched to compose his limbs in that last marble attiwde. 

“ Ah!’ said Mrs. Gamp, walking away from the bed, “ he’d make 
a lovely corpse !” 

She now proceeded to unpack her bundle ; lighted a candle with the 
aid of a fire-box on the drawers ; filled a smal! kettle, as « preliminary 
to refreshing herself with a cup of tea in the course of thy night; lald 
what she called “ a little bit of fire,” for the same philanthropic purpose, 
and also set forth a smal! teaboard, that nothing might be wanting for 
her comfortable enjoyment. These preparations occupied so long, that 
when they were brought to a conclusion it was high time to think about 
supper; so she rang the bell and ordered it. 

“think, young woman,” said Mrs. Gamp to the assistant chamber- 
maid, in a tone expressive of weakness, ‘that I could pick up a little 
bit of pickled salmon, with a nice little sprig of fennel, and a opr 
of white pepper. I takes new bread, my dear, with jest a little pat of 
fresh butter, and a morsel of cheese. In case there should be auch a 
thing as cowcumber in the ‘ouse, will you be se kind as bring it, for I'm 
rather partial to ‘em, and they does a world of good in a sick room. If 
they draws the Brighton Tipper here, I take that ale at night, my love; 
it bein’ considered wakeful by the doctors. And whatever you do, young 
woman, don’t bring more than a shilling’s-worth of gin and water 
warm when I rings the bell a second time: for that is always my allow- 
ance, and I never takes a drop beyond!” 

Having preferred these moderate requests, Mrs. Gamp observed that 
she would stand at the door until the order was executed, to the end that 
the patient might not be disturbed by her opening it a second time ; and 
therefore she would thank the young woman to “ look sharp.” 

A tray was brought with everything upon it, even to the cucumber; and 
Mrs. Gamp accordingly sat down to eat and drink in high good humor. 
The extent to which she availed herself of the vinegar, and supped up 
that refreshing fluid with the blade of her knife, can scarcely be cxpreg- 
sed in narrative. 

“ Ah!” sighed Mrs. Gamp, as she meditated over the warm shilling’s- 
worth, ‘‘ what a blessed thing it is—living in a wale—to be contented! 
What a blessed thing it is to make sick people happy in their beds, and 
never mind one’s self as long as one can do a service! I don’t believe a 
finer cowcumber was ever grow’d. I'm sure I never see one!” 

She moralised in the same vein until her glass was empty, and then 
| administered the patient’s medicine, by the simple process of clutching 
| his winepipe to make him gasp, and immediately pouring it down his 
| 
} 


throat. 

“TL a’most forgot the piller, I declare!" said Mrs. Gamp, drawing it 
| away, “There! Now he’s as comfortable as he can be, J’m sure! I 
must try to make myself as much soas I can.” 

With this view, she went about the construction of an extemporaneous 
bed in the easy-chair, with the addition of the next easy one for her feet. 
Having formed the best. couch that the circumstances admitted of, she 
took ont of her bundle a yellow nightcap, of prodigious size, in shape 
| resembling a cabbage; which article of dreas she fixed and tied on with 
the utmost care, previously divesting herself of a rew of bald old curls 
that could scarcely be called false, they were so very innocent of 
anything approaching to deception. From the same repository she 
brought forth a night jackét, in which she also attired herself. Finally, 
she produced a watchman’s coat. which she tied round her neck by the 
sleeves, so that she became two people; and looked, behind, as if she 
were in the act of being embraced by one of the old patrol. 

All these arrangements maze, she lighted the rushlight, coiled herself 
upon her couch, and went to sleep. Ghostly and dark the room be- 
came, and full of lowering shadows. The distant noises in the streets 
were gradually hushed ; the house was as quiet asa sepulchie; the dead 
of night was coffined in the silent city. 

Oh, weary weary hour! Ob, haggard mind, groping darkly through 
the past; incapable of detaching itself from the miserable present ; drag- 
ging its heavy chain of care through imaginary feasts and revels, and 
scenes of awful pomp; seeking but a moment's rest among the lo 
forgotten haunts of childhood, and the resorts of yesterday; and dimly 
finding fear and horror everywhere! Oh, weary, weary bowr! What 
were the wanderings of Cain, to these! 

Still, without a moment’s interval, the burning head tossed tc and fro. 
| Still, from time to time, fatigue, impatience, suffering, and surprise found 
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utterance upon that rack, and plainly teo, though never once in words. 
At length, in the solemo hour of midnight, he began to talk ; waiting 
awfully for answers sometimes; as though invisible companions were 
about his bed; and so replying to their speech and questioning again. 

Mrs. Gamp awoke, and sat up in her bed: presenting on the wail the 
shadow of a gigantic night constable, struggling with a prisoner. 
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“ Nothing to the purpose, I suppose 7” 

“ Oh bless you no, sir Only jargon.”’ 

“Well!” said the doctor, “‘ we must keep him quiet; keep the room 
cool ; give bim his draughts regularly ; and see that he’s caretully looked 


| to. That’s all!” 


“Come! Hold your tongue!" she cried, in sharp reproof. ‘Don’t | 


make none of that noise here.’ 

There was no alteration in the face, or in the incessant motion of the 
head, but he talked on wildly. 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Gamp, coming out of the chair with an impatient 
shiver; ‘I thought I was a sleepin’ too pleasant to last! The devil's 
in the night, 1 think, it’s turned so chilly.” 

“ Don’t drink so much!” cried the sick man. 
Don’t you see bow the fountain sinks? 
sparkling water was just now!” 

“ Sparkling water indeed!” said Mrs. Gamp. 
o’ tea, I think. I wish you'd hold your noise! ”’ 

He burst into a laugh, which, being prolonged, fell off into a dismal 
wail. 
fast— 

“ One— two—three—four—five—six.” 


“You'll ruin us all. 


“One, two, buckle my shoe,’”’ said Mrs. Gamp, who was now on her | 


knees, lighting the fire—‘ ‘three, four, shut the door’—I wish you'd 
shut your mouth, young man—‘ five, six, picking up sticks’ If I’d got 
a few handy, I should have the kettle biling all the sooner.” 

Awaiting this desirable consummation, she sat down so close to the 
fender, (which was a high one) that her nose rested upon it; and for 
some time she drowsily amused herself by sliding that feature backwards 
and forwards along the brass top, as far as she could, without changing 
her position te do it. She maintained, all the while, a running com- 
mentary upon the wanderings of the man in bed. 


“ That makes five hundred and twenty-one men, all dressed alike, and | 


with the same distortion on their faces, that have passed in at the win- 
dow, and out at the door,” he cried, anxiously. ‘‘ Look there! 


“Ah! Isee’em,” said Mrs. Gamp; “all the whole kit of ’em num- 
bered like hackney-coaches—an't they?” 

“Touch me! Let me be sure of this. Touch me!” 

“You'll take your next draught when I’ve made the kettle bile,” re- 
torted Mrs. Gamp, composedly, “and you'll be touched then. You'll be 
touched up, too, if you don't take it quiet.’ 

“Five hundred and twenty-eight, five hundred and twenty-nine, five 
hundred and thirty— Look bere!” 

“What's the matter now 7?” said Mrs. Gamp. 


Look at the mark where the | 


“T’vea sparkling cup | 


Checking himself, with fierce inconstancy he began to count— | 


| you 


| twittered in the shop. The staircase was sacred to rabbits. 


“ And as long as Mrs. Prig and me waits upon him, sir, no fear of 
that,” said Mrs. Gamp. 

“T suppose,” observed Mrs. Prig, when they had curtsied the doctor 
out: “ there’s nothin’ new ?” 

‘Nothin’ at all, my dear,” said Mrs. Gamp. “ He’s rather wearin’ 
in his talk frum making up a lot ef names; elseways you need n’t mind 
him.” 

“Oh, I shan’t mind him,” 
else to think of.” 

“I pays my debts to-night, you know, my dear, and comes afore my 
time,” said Mrs. Gamp. “ But Betsey Prig”—speaking with great feel- 
ing, and laying her hand upon her arm—“ try the cowcumbers, God bless 


"7 


Mrs. Prig returned. “I have somethin’ 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


AN UNEXPECTED MEETING, AND A PROMISING PROSPECT. 


The laws of sympathy between beards and birds, and the secret source 
of that attraction which frequently impels a shaver of the one to be a 


| dealer in the other, are questions for the subtle reasoning of scientific 


bodies: not the less so, because their investigation would seem calculated 
to lead to no particular result. It is enough to know that the artist who 
had the honor of entertaining Mrs. Gamp as his first-floor lodger, united 
the two pursuits of barbering and bird-fancying ; and that it was not an 
original idea of his, but one in which he bad, dispersed about the bye- 
streets and suburbs of the town, a host of rivals. 

The name of this householder was Paul Sweedlepipe. But he was 
commonly called Poll Sweedlepipe ; and was not uncommonly believed 


Fe | to have been so christened, among his friends and neighbors. 
ive | 
hundred and twenty-two—twenty-three—twenty-four. Do yousee them?” | 


With the exception of the staircase, and his lodger’s private apartment, 
Poll Sweedlepipe’s house was one great bird’s nest. Game-cocks resided 


in the kitchen; pheasants wasted the brightness of their golden plumage 
| on the garret; bantams roosted in the cellar; owls had possession of the 


bed-room ; and specimens of all the smaller fry of birds chirrupped and 
There, in 
hutches of all shapes and kinds, made from old packing-cases, boxes, 


| drawers, and tea-chests, they increased in a prodigious degree, and con- 
| tributed their share towards that complicated whiff which, quite impar- 


| tially, and without distinction of persons, saluted every nose that was put 


“ They're coming four abreast, each man with his arm entwined in the | 


next man’s, and his hand upon his shoulder. 
of every man, and on the flag ?”” 

“ Spiders, p’raps,”’ said Mrs. Gamp. 

“Crape! Black crape! 

“ Would you have ’em carry black crape in their insides?” 
Gamp retorted. “ Hold your noise, hold your noise.” 

The fire beginning by this time to impart a grateful warmth, Mrs 
Gamp became silent; gradually rubbed her nose more and more slowly 
along the top of the fender; and fell intoa heavy doze. She was awaken- 
ed by the room ringing (as she fancied) with a name she knew: 

“ Chuzzlewit !”” 

The sound was so distinct and real, and so full of agonised entreaty, 
that Mrs. Gamp jumded up in terror, and ran to the door. She expected 
to find the passage filled with people, come to tell her that the house in 
the city had taken fire. 
She opened the window, and looked out. 
late house-tops. As she passed to her seat again, she glanced at the 
patient. Just the same; but silent. 
she threw off the watchman’s coat and fanned herself. 

“Tt seemed to make the werry bottles ring,” she said. ‘ What could 
I have been a-dieaming of? That dratted Chuffey, I'll be bound.” 

The supposition was probable enough. At any rate, a pinch of snuff, 
and the song of the steaming kettle, quite restored the tone of Mrs. Gamp’s 
nerves, which were none of the weakest. She brewed her tea; made 
some buttered toast; aud sat down at the tea-buard with her face to the fire. 

When once again, in a tone more terrible than that which had vibrated 
in her slumbering ear, these words were shrieked out: 

“Chuzzlewit! Jonas! No!” 

Mrs. Gamp dropped the cup she was in the act of raising to her lips, 
and turned round with a start that made the little teabuard leap. The 
cry had come from the bed. 

‘Tt was bright morning the next time Mrs. Gamp looked out of 
window, and the sun was rising cheerfully. Lighter and lighter grew 
the sky, and noisier the streets; and high into the summer air uprose the 
smoke of newly kindled fires, until the busy day was broad awake. 

Mrs. Prig relieved punctually, having passed a good night at her other 
patient’s. Mr. Westlock came at the same time, but he was not admit- 
ted, the disorder being infectious. The doctor came too. The doctor 
shook his head. It was all he could do, under the circumstances, and 
he did it well. 

“ What sort of a night, nurse ?”’ 

* Restless, sir,”’ said Mrs. Gamp. 

“ Talk much?” 

“ Middling, sir,” said Mrs. Gamp. 


What’s that upon the arm 


Mrs. 


into Sweedlepipe’s easy shaving-shop. 
Many noses found their way there, for all that, especially on a Sunday 
morning, before church time. Even Archbishops shave, or must be sha- 


| ved, on a Sunday, and beards will grow after twelve o'clock on Saturday 


| —oh, the wickedness of copper coin;—in dirty pence. 


| peacetul, like the deve. 


But the place was empty: not a soul was there. | he bore a faint resemblance to the pigeon, as well as in a certain prosiness 


Dark, dull, dingy, and deso- | 


| 
Mrs. Gamp was so warm now, that 


: _.. | night, though it be upon the chins ofbase mechanics: who, not being able 
Good God! why do they wear it outsides” | 


to engage their valets by the quarter, hire them by the job, and pay them 
Poll Sweedle- 
plpe, the sinner, shaved all comers at a penny each, and cut the hair of 
avy customer for twopence; and being a lone, unmarried man, and 
having some connection in the bird line, Poll got on tolerably well. 

He was a little, elderly man, with a clammy, cold right hand, from 
which even rabbits and birds could not remove the smell of shaving-soap. 
Poll had something of the bird in his nature; not ef the hawk er eagle, 
but of the sparrow, that builds in chimney-stacks, and inclines to human 
company. He was not quarrelsome, though, like the sparrow; but 
in bis walk he structed; and, in this respect, 


of speech, which might, in its monotony, be likened to the cooing of that 
bird. He was very inquisitive; and when he stood at his shop-door in 
the evening-tide, watching the neighbors, with his head on one side, and 


| his eye cocked knowingly, there was a dash of the raven in him, Yet, 


| there was no more wickedness in Poll than in a robin. 


Happily, too, 


| when any of his ornithological properties were on the verge of going too 
| far, there they quenched, dissolved, melted down, and neutralised in the 





| tion. 


barbar; just as his bald head—otherwise as the head of a shaved magpie 
—lost itself in a wig of curly black ringlets, parted on one side, and cut 
away almost tothe crown, to indicate immense capacity of intellect. 

Poll bad avery small, shrill, treble voice, which might have led the 
wags of Kingsgate-street to insist the more upon his feminine designa- 
He had a tender heart, too; for, when he had a good commission 
to provide three or four score sparrows for a shooting-match, he would 
observe, in a compassionate tone, how singular it was that sparrows 
should have been made expressly for such purposes. The question, 
whether men were made to shoot them, never entered into Poll’s philo- 
suphy. 

Poll wore, in his sporting character, a velveteen coat, a great more of 
blue stocking, aukle boots, a neckerchief ef some bright color, and a very 
tall bat. Pursuing his more quiet occupation of barber, he generally 


| subsided into an apron not over clean, a flannel jacket, and corduroy 


he closed the door one 


knee-shorts. It was in this latter costume, but with bis aproa girded 
round his waist, as a token of his having shut up shop for the night, tbat 


evening, some weeks after the occurrences 


| detailed in the last chapter, and stood upon the steps, in Kingsgate- 


street, listening until the little cracked bell within should leave off ring- 
ing. For, until it did—tbis was Mr Sweedlepipe’s reflection—the place 
never seemed quiet enough to be left to itself 
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“It’s the greediest little bell to ring,” said Poll, “ that ever was. 
But it’s quiet at Jast ” 

He rolled his apron up a little tighter as he said these words, and 
hastened down the street. Just as he was turning into Holburn, he ran 
against a young gentleman ina livery. This youth was bold, though 
small, and, with several lively expressions of displeasure, turned upen 
nim instantly. 

‘Now, Stoo-pip!"’ cried the young gentleman. ‘Can’t you look 
where you're a going to—eh? Can’t you mind where you're a coming 
to—eh? Whatdo you think your eyes was madefor—eh? Ah! Yes. 
Oh! Now then!” 

The young gentleman pronouneed the two last words in a very loud 
tone, and with frightful eraphasis, as though they contained within them- 
selves the essence of the direst aggravation. But he had scarcely done 
so, when his anger yielded to surprise, and he cried, in a milder tone: 

“What! Polly!” 

“Why it an’t you, sure!” cried Poll. “It can’t be you!” 

“No. Itan’t me,’’ returnedthe youth. “It’s my son: my oldest one. 
He's a credit to his father, ain’t he, Polly?” With this delicate little 
piece of banter, he halted on the pavement, and went round and round 
in circles, for the better exhibition of his figure: rather to the inconve- 
nience of the passengers generally, who were not in an equal state of 
spirits with himself. 

“‘T wouldn’t have believed it,” said Poll. ‘What! You've left your 
old place, then? Have you?” 

“ Have I!” returned his young friend, who had by this time stuck his 
hands into the pockets of his white cord breeches, and was swaggering 
slong at the barber’s side. “ D'ye know a pair of top boots when you 
see 'em, Polly 7?—look here!” 

“ Beau ti-ful!”” cried Mr. Sweedlepipe. 

‘‘ D’ye know a slap-up sort of button, when you see it?” said the 
youth. ‘Don’t look at mine, if you ain’t a judge, because these lions’ 
heads was made for men of taste: not snobs.”’ 

“ Beau-ti-ful!” cried the barber again. “A grass green frock-coat, 
too, bound with gold! and a cockade in your hat.” 

‘‘ J shoald hope so,” replied the youth. “ Blow the cockade, though ; 
for except that it don’t turn round, it’s like the wentilator that used to 
be in the kitchen winder at Todgers’s. You ain’t seen the old lady’s 
name in the Gazette, have you?” 

“No,” returned the barber. “Is she a bankrupt?” 

“Tf she ain’t, she will be,” retorted Bailey. ‘ That biss’ness never 
can be carried on without me. Well! How are you?” 


“Oh! I’m pretty well,” said Poll. ‘‘ Are you living at this end of the | 


town, or were you coming to see me? Was that the biss’ness that 
brought you to Holborn?” 

“T haven’t got no bis’ness in Holborn,” returned Bailey, with some 
displeasure. ‘All my bis’ness lays at the West End. I’ve got the 
right sort of Governor now. You can’t see his face for his whis- 
kers, and can’t see his whiskers for the dye upon’em. That’s a gentle- 
man, a'nt it? You wouldn’t like a ride in acab, would you?’ Why, it 
wouldn’t be safe to offer it. You'd faint away only to see me a comin’ 
ata mild trot round the corner” 

To convey a slight idea of the effect of this approach, Mr. Bailey coun- 
terfeited in his own person the action of a high-trotting horse, and threw 
up his head so high, in backing against a pump, that he shook his hat off 

“‘ Why, he’s own uncle to Capricorn,” said Bailey, ‘and brother to 
Cauliflower. He’s been through the winders of two chaney shops since 
we've had him, and was sold for killin’ his missis. That's a horse, I 
hope - 

“Ab! you ’ll never want to buy any more red-polls, now,” observed 
Poll, looking on his young friend with an air of melancholy. “ You ’!! 
never want to buy any more red-polls now, to hang up over the sink, will 
yeu 

* J should think not,” replied Bailey. ‘ Reetherso. I wouldn't have 
nothin’ to say to any bird below a Peacock ; and he'd be wulgar. Well, 
how are you?” 

“Oh! I’m pretty well,” said Poll. He answered the question again 
because Mr. Bailey asked it again; Mr. Bailey asked it again, because— 








accompanied with a straddling action of the white cords, a bend of the | 


knees, and a striking-forth of the top-boots—it was an easy, horse fleshy, 
turfy sort of thing to do. 

‘Wot are you up to, old feller?” asked Mr. Bailey, with the same 
graceful rakishnes. He was quite the man-about-town of the cunversa 
tion, while the easy-shaver was the child. 

“Why, I am going to fetch my lodger home,” said Paul. 

“ A woman!” cried Mr. Bailey, ‘‘ for a twenty-pun’ note !” 

The little barber hastened to explain that she was neither a young 
woman, nor a handsome woman, but a nurse, who had been acting as a 
kind of housekeeper to a gentleman for some weeks past, and left her 


| head. 








“ Ab!” said Mr. Bailey, with a wink; ‘and she ain't bad-looking, 
mind you. But her sister was the best. She was the merry one. [ 
often used to have a bit of fun with her in the hold times !” 

Mr. Bailey spoke as if he already had a leg and three-quarters in the 
grave, and this had happened twenty or thirty years ago. Paul sweedle- 
pipe, the meek, was so perfectly confounded by his precocious self-posses- 
sion, and his patrorising manner, as well as by his beots, cockade, and 


| livery, that a mist swam befure his eyes, and he saw—not the Bailey of 
| acknowledged juvenility, from Todgers’s Commercial Boarding House, 


who had made his acquaintance within a twelvemonth, by purchasing, at 
sundry times, small birds at twopence each—but a highly-condensed em- 
bodiment of all the sporting grooms in London; an abstract of all the 
stable-knowledge of the time ; a something at a high-pressure that must 
have had existence many years, and was fraught with terrible experiences. 


| And truly, though in the cloudy atmospherefof Todgers’s Mr. Bailey’s ge- 


nius had ever shone out brightly inthis particular respect, it now eclipsed 


| both time and space, cheated beholders of their senses, and worked on 


their belief in defiance of all natural laws. He walked along the tangible 
and real stones of Holborn-bill, an under-sized boy; and yet he winked 
the winks, and thought the thoughts, and did the deeds, and said the 
sayings, of an ancient man. There was an old principle within him, and 
a young surface without. He became an inexplicable creature : a breech- 
ed and booted Sphinx. There was no course open to the barber but to 
go distracted himself, or te take Bailey for granted: and he wisely chose 
the latter. 

Mr. Bailey was good enough to continue to bear him company, and to 
entertain him, as they went, with easy conversation on various sporting 
topics ; especially on the comparative merits, as a general principle, of 
horses with white stockings, and horses without. In regard to the style 
of tail to be preferred, Mr. Bailey had opinions of bis own, which he ex- 
plained, but begged they might by no means influence his friends, as here 
he knew he had the misforiuae to differ from some excellent authorities. 
He treated Mr. Sweedlepipe to a dram, compounded agreeably to his 
own directions, which he informed him had been invented by a member 
of the Jockey Club; and, as they were by this time near the barber's 
destination, he observed that, as he had an hour to spare, and knew the 
parties, he would, if quite agreeable, be intreduced to Mrs. Gamp. 

Paul knocked at Jonas Chuzzlewit’s; and, on the door being opened 
by that lady, made the two distinguished persons known to one another. 
It was a happy feature in Mrs. Gamp’s twofold profession, that it gave 
her an interest in everything that was young as well as ineverything that 
wasold. She received Mr. Bailey with much kindness. 

‘It’s very good, I’m sure, of you to come,” she said to her landlord, 
‘as well as bring so nice a friend. But L’m afraid that I must trouble 
you so far as to step in, for the young couple has not yet made appear- 


| ance.” 


“ They're late, ain’t they?” inquired her landlord, when she bad con- 
ducted them down stairs into the kitchen. 

“ Well, sir, considerin’ the Wings of Love, they are,” said Mrs. Gamp. 

Mr. Bailey inquired whether the Wings of Love had ever won a plate, 
or could be backed to do anything remarkable; and being informed that 
it was nota horse, but merely a poetical or figurative expression, evineed 
considerable disgust. Mrs. Gamp was so very much astonished by his 
affable manners and great ease, that she was about to propound tu her 
landlord in a whisper the staggering inquiry, whether he was a man or & 
boy, when Mr. Sweealepipe, anticipating her design, made a timely 
diversion. 

“He knows Mrs. Chuzzlewit,”’ said Paul aloud. 

“There’s nothin’ he don’t know ; that’s my 9pinion,” observed Mre. 
Gamp. “ All the wickedness of the world is Print to him’” 

Mr. Baiiey received this as a compliment, and said, adjusting his cra- 
vat, “ reether so.” 

“ As you knows Mrs. Chuzzlewit, you knows, p’raps, what her chris’en 
name ie 1” Mis. Gamp observed. 

“Charity,’ said Bailey. 

“ That it ain’t!” cried Mra. Gamp. 

“ Cherry, then,” said Bailey. ‘“ Cherry’s short for it. 
same. 

“ Tt don’t begin with a C at all,” retorted Mrs. Gamp, shaking her 
“Tt begins witha M.” 
“ Whew !”” cried Mr. Bailey, slapping a little cloud of pipeclay out of 


It’s all the 


| of his left leg, “ then he’s been and married the merry one !” 


As these words were mysterious, Mrs. Gamp called upon him to ex- 
plain, which Mr. Bailey proceeded to do ; that lady listening greedily to 
everything he said. He was yet in the fulness of his narrative when the 
sound of wheels, and a double knock at the street door, announced the 
arrival of the newly-married couple. Begging him to reserve what more 


| he had to say, for her hearing on the way home, Mrs. Gamp took up the 


place that night, in consequence of being superseded by another and a | 


more legitimate housekeeper: to wit, the gentleman's bride. 

“He ’s newly-married, and he brings his young wife home to night,” 
said the barber. “Su I’m going to fetch my lodger away—Mr. Couz- 
tiewit’s, close behind the Post-office—and carry her box for her.”’ 

* Jones Chuzzlewit’s?”’ said Bailey. 


“ Ah!” returned Paul: “that’s the name, sure enough. Do you know 
him?” 
“Oh, no!” cried Mr. Bailey; “not at all. And I don’t know her? 


Not neither? Why, they first kept company through me, a’most.”’ 
“Ab?” said Paul. 


candle, and hurried away to receive and welcome the young mistress of 
the house. 

‘“ Wishing you appiness and joy with all my art,” said Mrs. Gamp drap- 
ping @ curtsey as they entered the hall; “ and you too, sir. Your lady 
looks a little tired with the journey, Mr. Chuzzlewit, a pretty dear!” 

‘« She has bothered enough about it,”’ grumbled Mr. Jonas. ‘“ Now, 
show a light, will you!” 

“ This way, ma’am, if you please,” said Mrs. Gamp, going up-stairs 
before them. ‘ Things has been made as comfortable as they could be ; 
but there’s many things you'll have to alter your own self when you gets 
time tolook about you. Ab! sweet thing! But you don’t, added Mrs. 
Gamp, internally, “ you don’t look much like a merry one, I must say !” 
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It was true ; she did not 
seemed to have jeft its shade upon the house. 
oppressive ; the rooms were dark ; 4 deep gloom filled up every chink 
and corner. Upon the bearthetone, like a creatare of ill omen, sat the 
"4 cleik, with bis eyes fixed on some withered branches in the stove. 

e rose and looked at her. 

“ So there you are, Mr. Chuff,”’ said Jonas carelessly, as he dusted his 
boots ; *‘ still in the land of the living, eh 7” 

“ Still in the land of the living, sir,"’ retorted Mrs. Gamp. “ And 
Mr. Chuffey mey thank you for it, as many and many a time I’ve told 
him.” 

Mr. Jonas was not in the best of humors, for he merely seid, as be 
looked round, “ We don't want you any more, you know, Mrs. Gamp.” 

“ I'm agoing immediate, sir,” returned the nurse, ‘‘ unless there’s no- 
think I can dofor you, ma'am. Ain’t there,” said Mrs. Gamp, with a 
look of great sweetness, and rummaging all the timein her pocket; ‘“ain’t 
there nothink I can do for you, my little bird 7” 

“ No,” said Merry, almost crying. ‘“ You had better go away, please!” 

With a leer of mingled sweetness and slyness ; with one eye on the fu- 
ture, one on the bride ; and an arch expression in ber face, partly spiri- 
tual, partly spirituous, and wholly professional and peculiar to ber art; 
Mrs. Gamp rummaged in her pocket again, and took from it a printed 
ecard, whereon was an inscription copied from her sign-board. 

“ Would you be so good, my darling dovey of a dear young married 
lady,”” Mrs. Gamp observed, in a low voice, ‘as put that somewheres 
where you can keep it in your mind? I’m well beknown to many ladies, 
and it’s my card. Gamp is my name, and Gamp my nater. Livin’ 
quite handy, I will make so bold as call in now and then, and make in. 
quiry how your health and spirits is, my precious chick !” 


And with innumerab’e leers, winks, coughs, nods, smiles, and curtesies, | 


all leading to the establishment of a mysterious and confidential unders- 
standing between herself and the bride, Mrs. Gamp, invoking a blessing 
upon the house, leered, winked, coughed, nodded, emiled, and curtsied 
herself out of the room 

“ But | will say, and | would if I was led a Martha to the Stakes for 
it,” Mrs. Gamp remarked below-stairs, in a whisper, ‘“ that she don’t 
look much like @ merry one at this present moment of time.” 

“ Ab! wait till you hear her laugh!” said Bailey. 

“ Hem !” cried Mrs. Gamp, in akind of groan. ‘I will, child.” 

They said no more in the house, for Mrs. Gamp put on ber bonnet, 
Mr. Sweedlepipe took up her box, and Mr. Bailey accompanied them 
towards Kingsgate street ; recounting to Mrs. Gamp, as they went along, 
the origin and progress of his acquaintance with Mrs. Chuzzlewit and her 
sister. It was a pleasant instance of this youth’s precocity, that he fan- 


tickled by her misplaced attachment. 
As the door closed heavily behind them, Mrs Jonas sat down ina 


chair, and felt a strange chill creep upon her, whilst she looked about the | 


room. It was pretty much as she had known it, but appeared more dreay. 
She had thought to see it brightened to receive her. 


rng ain’t good enough for you, [ suppose?” said Jonas, watching her 
looks. 


“ Why, it is dull,” said Merry, trying to be more herself. 

“ Tt'll be duller before you’re done with it,” retorted Jonas, “if you 
give meany of your airs. You're a nice article, to turn sulky on first 
coming home! ‘Ecod, you used to havé life enough, when you could 
plagtie me withit. The gal’s down stairs. Ring the bell for supper, 
while I take my boots off !”’ 

She roused herself from looking after him as he left the room, to do 


what he tisd desired ; when the old man Chuffey laid his hand softly on 
her arm, 


* You are not married ?”’ he said eagerly. ‘ Not married ?” 
“ Yes. Amonth ago. Good heaven, what is the matter?” 
He answered nothing was the matter ; and turned from her. But in 


her fear and wonder, turning also, she saw him raise his trembling hands 
above his head, and heard him say : 


“Oh ! woe, woe, woe, upon this wicked house !”” 
It was her welcome,—Homse. 


~ — 
A GERMAN SUNDAY. 
BY CAPT. MEDWIN. 
The Student and his dog—a respectable acquaintance—re union of 
the Clubs —Heroes of the Dead—a Quiet Party. 


It was one afternoon in August, if I mistake not, the 5th—I like to be 
exact in my dates—that, in one of those caléches, common in Germany, 
alight, crazy, rattling, ill-calculated to resist wind or weather, and yet 


the only ones in which the natives travel,—I entered the old fashioned | but to my surprise, when the cotillion was over, and I claimed her hand, 


town of Jena, and wound through its narrow, shabby, crooked, ill-paved 
streets. Lt was Sunday—a féte-day, and the population had resorted to 
the numerous villages within a walk, in order to indulge in ample pota- 
tions of the favorite, almost sole beverage ef the Jenese—for the wine is 
miserahel—brown, or rather straw colored, ale. 

But if the streets were deserted, the Markttplatz was swarming with 
life and motion. It is the grand resort of the Musensohnen—their point 
of reunion, as the forum was to tke Romans, at al! hours, and at all times 
of the year. Here, then, were they assembled, and presented a novel, 
gay, and motley scene, which, to a painter, who would have been 
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The death that had gone before the bridal ; struck with their varied dresses an 
The air was heavy and | picturesque scene. 


d caps of all colers, had seemed r 
Some were lounging on the steps of the h ouses, o 
under the portico of the Rath-house; nor were the tables wanting 
beneath the free air of Heaven, where those seated round them might be 
seen to sip their coffee, or slake their insatiable thirst with the classical 
and accustomed cooling, or rather well cooled, Labungstrank, out of 
white wooden cans, or long glasses; or rattle dice, or play at dominoes. 


| Some were disputing with animated gestures, as if life or death depended 


| pons—number ef rounds—time and place, &c. 


on the argument; others were fixing when their friends shou'd go “ los,” 
—that is, when such and such duels should come off—settling the wea- 
In the centre of the 
square a circle was formed about two athletes, who were having @ set-to 
with foils; and the clashing of steel, the buzz of voices, the humming of 


| tones, were mingled with the barking of dogs in every gradation of tone, 
| from the treble of the turnspit to the deepbass of the hound. There was 


| ture, in this University. 


a vacant chair in the shade, that looked inviting to me; for beside it I 
marked a student, with whom I hoped to hook in a conversation, and 
learn something about Jena. He was quietly smoking his long pipe, 
ornamented with silk tassels, containing the same colors as his cap; and 
on the seat which I was anxious to occupy lay his mappe (portfolie), 
and rapier, without which it is not the fashion to appear even at Lec- 
Divining my thoughts, and seeing thay I was a 
stranger, he placed them on the ground, and in his own language wel- 
comed me toe Jena. I filled the vacant chair; and taking out my cigar 
case, extracted therefrom one, that though made at Bremen, or Ham- 
burg, was not unworthy of comparisen with a real Havannah, sing 
also this advantage, that it cost the smallest current coin in the British 
dominions; my neighbor accommodated me with a fire, and as I inhaled 
and exhaled the incense of the aromatic weed, I narrowly observed him. 
He was a man of twenty-eight or thirty, who in no crowd would have 


| passed without observation. Shakspeare says, that the dandies of his 


day were bearded like pards. It would have given no idea of the beard 
I was contemplating. It was indeed a beard! such a beard! the envy 
and despair of Fuchses (fresb-men), and the terror of Kndtens (appren- 
tices). It was sui-generis—admitted of no denomination—had nothing 
either simile aunt secundum to it—was a perfect forest—a wild jungle 
of stiff and bristly hair, that covered thickly, and without culture, the 
lips, chin, neck, and ears of its fortunate possessor. The only parts of 
his face untenanted by this exuberant excrescence, were his nove and 
cheek-bones, the first of which had been split in two in some encounter, 
and injured in its fair proportions ty a schlager hieb, that had not stop- 
ped there, but severed the upper lip, somewhat contracted and drawn up 
in healing; and immediately under the eye the memorial of a wound 


| received at Heidelberg, where the best Paukers are seen to find their 


cied Mrs. Gamp had conceived a tenderness for him, and was much | level, was an indentation or trench, where might be buried one’s little 


finger. I forgot to say that his beard was of a fiery red, and visible in 


its full disproportions by his open shirt-collar, that, innocent of starch, 
and not of spotiess whiteness, lay unbuttoned over his shoulders, which, 
like those of most of his felow-students, were al fresco—coats and waist- 
coats seeming to be considered as unnecessary restraints, or vain super- 


| fluities. Small grey eyes, but of much fire, and intelligence, twirkled 
| beneath his bushy brows from out of the wells or caverns in which they 


were embedded, the latter betraying by their depth great and early dis- 
sipation. To render the picture completely characteristic, at his feet 
was lying an enormous wolf dog, of a breed not uncommon in the Pyre- 
nees. 

There is nothing sets one so completely at ease with others, and satis- 
fied with one’s self, as smoking. The dog furnished me with subject- 
matter for remarks. [I admired his long grizzly hair, his great height, 
his muscular limbs, broad head, and sharp ears, and ended by saying, 


| * You have gota fine animal, Mein Herr.” 


“ That dog,” replied he of the beard, ‘owns no one as a master; he 


| was left at Jena by a French stulent, and has continued for some years 


| and has the finest nose in the world for a dun. 


good Hector?” 


to frequent our Kneipe. Perhaps you may have heard that great hosti- 
lity exists here between the Burschencschaft and Landsmaunschaft, 
not only so, but between the different Verbindungs; and Hector, 
strange to say, adopts the sentiments ofhis club, and lives on the very 
worst terms with the dogs of our antagorists—indeed, with our antago- 
nists themselves. He knows instinctively a Frank from a Marker ; 


Many a one has he sent 
scampering away from my door by a single growl. Have not you, my 


“T like,” after a pause, added he, “ your nation—which by our accent 
I at once detected—especially the male part. Your women are hand- 
some, it is true, but haughty: I will give you an instance of pride, and 
its fall. When I was a gay fellow at Heidelberg, I used to dandify to 


| the cost of the tailors, be it spoken, and frequented the Museum balls. 


| 


Formal introductions to partners were not required at them: there I 
saw a pretty girl—an Eng!ishwoman—and obtained her promise to waltz ; 


she declined it, in consequence, as I found out, of her having heard from 
her last beau, that I was neither acount nora baror. A young friend of 
mine was selected by me to revenge the insult; he engaged her to dance, 
and then excused himself, by telling her that he never danced with any 
young ladies that were not noble.” 

“You must not judge of cur fair ones by this specimen. Germany 
(especially the emall towns) is full nf vulgar English, who have never 
been in decent society at home, and do not know how to conduct them- 
selves abroad. Your lez talionis proved, I hope, a salutary lesson te 


| my countrywomen, whom I should wish to disown.” 
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Whilst we were thus chatting, my neighbor rose, and said—“ This 
evening we have an Allgemeine, a general reunion of the clubs, and if 
you are disposed to see the humors of it, though strangers are not gene- 
rally admitted, you shall be my guest.” ; 

The invitation was too tempting a one to be declined: I acceptted it 
at once, and, accompanied by Hector, who led the way, and knew as 
well as his friend, the day and place of Assembly, we entered, arm-in- 
arm, an hotel, the name of which I have now forgotten, though it ended 
with muklerei. The local appropriated to the scene I am about to 
describe was ornamented with evergreens for the occasion, the garlands 
being disposed with that taste for which the German gardeners are 
remarkabie: on the wall, at the head of the table, the initials of the 
different Landsmaunschafts were designed, by dahlias, in the colors of 
the corps, and above them were intetlaced their flags. The chair had 
already been taken, and the room was fast filling. A shout of ‘ Skrie- 
kenberger! Paukhahn! Beerhahn! Hoch-Hoch!” saluted my com- 
panion in a volley, who, without taking the slightest notice of the com- 

liment, brought me straight up to the president: a vacant chair had 

n reserved for him on his right; and seeing there was none for me, 
he bluntly desired a Bursch, who wore the same tri-colored band as 
himself, green-white-red, to make room for the stranger. Behold me, 
then, one of the chairman’s supporters, at an Abschied’s Commers, so 
called, from its being held on the eve of the vacation—a party meeting. 
The company might amount to three hundred ; not that the corps them- 
selves contained half that cumber of regular members, the remainder 
being made up of Renonces—candidates on trial for the honor of the 
tand—Fuchses, and Mitkneipanten. No Cameet Wildt, or Finke, 
mas of course admitted; and the Burschenschaft kept aloof, holding all 
other associations but their own in utter contempt. At the period of my 
visitto Jena, this freemasonry, which afterwards made so much noise in 
Germany, and buried in its ruins so many noble youths who deserved a 
better fate, had passed its zenith. What political convulsions could 
arise out of the banding together, and that only fora very short time, of a 
parcel of raw, mad-cap youths, is best known to those who persecuted 
them to imprisonment and death. Even then a train bad been laid, and 
the engines of despotism were in activity to overthrow the Burschen- 
schaft. Traitors had slipped into their ranks; spies, who, in order to 
shew their activity to their employers, exaggerated the danger of the 
institution, and misrepresented the motives and tenets of its adherents. 
Nor were they uniform in their ways of thinking, or bound together by 
one common league; revolutionists they undoubtedly were, who aimed 
at the destruction of all governments; republicans, who were for mur- 
dering all kings and aristocrats—the spawn of French revolution ; con- 

stitutionalists, who were bringing Germany under the rule of one mo- 
march; and others, who howled to the wolves. This want of unity— 
this clashing of heterogeneous opinions—was alone a sufficient safeguard 
against revolution; for the consequence was, dissension—disputes— 
recrimination—hostility, and figting among the members themselves. 

It is time I should return to my seat at the Commers. In a former 
place I have called the East the Land of Beards, but I must correct 
myself. There, one universal monotonous standard prevails; but here, 
whether I look to the right or the left—a perfect GALLERY OF BEARDS 
presented itself. Let me begia with the Schnun bart—the incipient 
and budding line of down; next proceed to the Backen bart—the sim- 
ple whiskers; the Shnaub bart—or snout beard; the Imperial—the 
Rubens’ beard, as he has drawn himself in his celebrated portrait with 
his second wife—much in fashion at Halle—until we come to the Eng- 
lish aristocratic beard, which [ have heard profanely termed the baboon 
beard; the Gustavus Adolphus beard, such as he wore at the battle of 
Lutzen; the Wallenstein beard—a single pointed tuft pendant from the 
chin; the beard a la Henry IV., that needs nodescription; our Charles’s 
beard, immortalized by Vandyke;—and after so wide a range, above all, 
and throwing all others into the shade, let me come back, after this anti- 
climax, to the non plus nltra—the beard, par ezcellence, of my dis- 
tinguished host and conductor, the pride and glory of the Franconians, 
Shreikenberger. 
Studios display to my wondering optics—my own poor moustache faded 
into comparative insignificance. I was half ashamed ofit. Harmonious 
meeting ! thought I—fine fellows these Jenese! Where was the dis- 
cord that I had been led to anticipate? I saw cheerful countenances 
beaming delight and reflecting it on all sides. The members of the dif- 
ferent corps sate together, it is true,—but they took beer with each other, 
talked, jested, joked, laughed, and seemed on the most friendly terms, 
and in the best humor imoginable. The band blasende music (wind 
instruments)—played, in the meanwhile, favorite Kneipe tunes. I 
admired the perfect obedience of the assembly to the chairman—his 
every word was law. At his command they thundered forth in chorus 
that stirring and noble anthem, ‘‘ Gaudeamus igitur, juvenesdum sumus ;” 
then the different Verbindungs were ordered in turn to furnish a song, 
the burden of which was Ehre, Freikeit, and Vaterland. My new 
acquaintance, the Beerhahn, who seemed cock of the walk, was in his 
proper element, and during the pauses of the strains set those about him 
in a roar with the account of his adventures. One of these appeared 
particularly to amuse, and circulated about the tables [ will endeavor 
to relate it in his own words, which were addressed to me:— 

“The day before yesterday, I was at the fair of Abermach. You 
must know, sir, that, German-like, | have a strong predilection for sau- 
sages—a particular sort, especially, that is sold there. 
had neither a groschen in my pocket for a wiret, nor thre pfeenings for 
& weike, to eat it with; but as good luck would have it, who should pass 


Entre nous, I | 


| 
| 
| 








by me but a stardy peasant, who, with undisguised longing and keen 
appetite, was eyeing a hissing hot sausage anda white semel what he had 
just purchased. ‘‘ Friend,’ said I, ‘how much might you pay for the 
sausage?’ ‘A groschen, Herrschen.’ ‘A groschen!' I replied. 
‘Shameful !—aborinable! This is the way good folks are always duped. 
Sausages are falllen in price—they only cost nine pfexnings a-piece! 
And how much did you give for the smal! loaf?’ ‘Adrier.’ ‘A drier, 
indeed !' I exclaimed, indignantly — rascally cheat! Why, the tariff is 
only two pfennings. Come, man, give me the wursl and the semmel, 
I’tl make the rogues pretty soon refund. I’m Wurst Inspector.’ The 
good easy fool readily put into my hands the tit-bits, and tullowed in my 
wake through the crowded fair. I kept him at full stretch, until [ 
reached a spot where several rows of sheps branched off in different 
directions. Here | gave my friend the slip, and bolted into the Eagle, 
where I had pump (tick), and ordered a bottle of Erlangen, to give a 
jest to the bon avuche leckberbissin, as he called it. The boor hunted 
and hunted all through the fair in search of the Wurst Inspector. Dis- 
trust in his soul, he also, at last, entered the Adler, where he had 

up his waggon, moralising, in a philosophical meod, on the rascality of 
the world. To be ina minute twice robbed—doubly taken in—was ever 
man so unfortunate? He had not been in the Pudlic half a minute 
before he perceived me—who had not yet done with the loaf and sausa- 
ges, but was still discussing their merits with great goét over my ale. 
He approached sheepishly, and looked wnutterable things—staring first 
at his property, then at me. Doubts assailed him. I was certainly 
drest like the Herr Inspector, but then my features were not the same; 
for, be it told, that [ can distort my phiz (here he made a face worthy 
of Liston or John Reeve), so that my oldest friend shall mot recognise 
me. This old trick of mine I put in practicg, The boor at length gave 
vent to his pent-up feelings; and said to bimself, as he turned on his 
heel, ‘ Well, if it was not for his ugly mug, I could have sworn it was 
the Herr Wurst Inspector !’” 

This anecdote, which shews that Shreikenberger made no very nice 
distinctions between meum and tuum—was followed up by a song of his 
own composition that excited general applause. It described the vain 
dunning of his creditors. But the scene soon changed :—the sea, ere- 
while, so smiling and placid, became unquiet and troubled. Different 
songs were sung at one and the same time by the different corps: some 
endeavoured to drown the others’ voices by bellowing out of tane—the 
president called the refractory to order in vain; next came altercations 
and bandying of words, commonly ending with the refrain Dw bist 
ein dummer junge’'—a greenhorn or silly fellow ; then followed from the 
offended party a repetition of the injury, implying a demand of satisfac- 
tion—some got on the tables, and bawled with cartels, right and left, with 
wild gestures; others ran backwards and forwards; and cries of “ Ne 
noch touche !—no nach touche !”—meaning, that the challenge once ac- 
cepted further dispute was inadmissible—echoed from ail parts of the hall 

“ Where beards wagged all” — 
save and except the renowned Faukhahns. He, during all this row and 
uproar, sate as though he was quite unconscious of the larum; he took 
n» part in these disputes—smoled his pipe with perfect nonchalance and 
unconcern; nothing seemed capable of ruffling the serenity of bis soul. 
Hector, too, whose huge jow! now and then peeped forth from between 
his friend’s and the president’s chairs, and who, like many of the Kniepe 
dogs, had acquired a taste for ale, in which he was from time to time 
indulged from the breakers of both, took as little notice as Shreikenberger 
of the howling and growling and barking and baying of the dogs—almost 


| every student had one—that formed a fitting accompaniment to the vocal 


concert of their masters, continually rising to fortissimo. Hogarth has 


| drawn a fine moral picture of an electioneering dinner; but the orgies he 


What a glorious constellation of beards did the brother 


depicts fell far short of those of Hockschulers. Uncoated, unwaistcoated, 
with their chests bare, and sleeves tucked up, they reminded me of 
butchers or helots: druukenness here aseomed all forms—each more 
disgusting than the last—over which I shall draw a veil; and only say, 
that, before IL left the party, not a few of them had been carried into the 
Todten-hammer, the dead chamber, by the T'odten fuhkrman, the dead- 
drunk-bearer, a functionary appointed fer that purpose, and there laid 
upon straw, where, wallowing side by side, friends and foes, in like in- 


, sensibility, I shall leave them. 


a 

Tt has been calculated that the Momish clergy in Ireland receive—for 
annual confessions, £30000; for christenings, per annum, £33,333; 
unctions and burials, £60,000; marriages, £360 000 ; purgatory, prayers 
£100,000 ; collections at chapels, £541,632 ; curates’ collections, 
£22,500. college at Maynooth. (Government grant) £9,000: making a 
total of £1,426,465. From these sums all the Roman Catholic clergy 
are paid, and all the chapels are built and repaired, and all provision is 


made for public religious service. —Manchester Times. 
——_— 


Fasnios.—As it is rumored that the ladies mean to adopt the Hoor 
and other ancient fashions, we copy for their use, from the Pictorial His- 
tory of France, a brief account of the Head-dress worn in the 15th cen- 


| tury: 


| 


‘In the reign of Charles VI, it had been neccessary to make the doors 
wider, to admit a head-dress six feet broad. Now the same doors must 
be made higher, to admit an extraordinary structure, nearly three feet in 
height. This is in the form of a turban, tapering toward the top, and 
wreathed round with a handkerchief of silk er other light material, the 
corners of which hung to the ground.” 

The gentlemen at the same time wore cloth bonnets half a yard high, 
with “ peaks at their shoes a foot long,”’ 
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MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 


THE EARLY CHRISTIANS. 


Berenice was again alone, not, as heretofure in the solitude of her own 


luxurious apartment ; not surrounded, as she was wont to be, with her | 


books, and music and flowers; she was alone in the solitude of a gloomy 
prison chamber. A #mall aperture near the ceiling guarded by iron bara, 
admitted just light enough to show the dismal emptiness of the place, no 
tapestried hangings to hide the cold damp walls, no warm carpet to cover 
the stene floor. it contained only alow couch, and on that the maiden 


of prayer, sometimes covering ber red and swollen eyes te bide, it might 
be from herself, the tears she could not restrain. Presently alow knock 


was heard at the door, and her father entered. Berenice shuddered, and | 


said, “ Not this, ob, let me be spared this worst grief!—yet, no! the sa- 
crifice must be completed; give me only the strength to bear it.” Then 
she advanced, and led Flavius Torquatus to her couch, and, meekly 
kneeling before him, prayed him, yet once more to lay his hand upon her 
and to bless her. 

The old man answered “ It is not for this, I come to tell you that all 
my entreaties have been in vain; the orders ef the emperor must not be 
disobeyed, and his orders were, that all of your fanatical sect should be 
exterminated. Were Marcus here, the tears and prayers of his faithful 
eld servant might avail; but he is beyond the Danube;—to morrow, a 
general execution! —Ob, Berenice! my child, my child! must I live to see 
your blood flow forth by the hand of a common executioner?” 

“1 come not, as I came yesterday,” be continued, after a long pause, 
‘* with tears and entreaties to move you; yesterday, | knelt to implore 
you to save you father’s heart fron bresking; and allinvain. Today, I 
come with harsher purpose. You asked me but now to take you, as I 
did when you were a little child. Berenice, if you do not abandon your 
infatuation, if you persist in bringing eternal dishonor on your line— 
Berenice, listen! may the curse of your father sd 

The girl pressed his arm heavily; she tried to speak, but her parted 
lips were white as marble, and refused to utter a sound. 

The old man looked on her; and the curse on bis lips was stayed. 
He looked on her, and kissed her, ere he went, for he had tenderly loved 
her mother. 

“My sister!” she faintly murmured, as he moved away, but Flavius 
ans wered— 

“ You will never see her again; you weuld infect ber with your super- 
stition ; I cannot be left childless in my old age.’’ And the old man went, 
and as the last sound of his departing step died away, Berenice thought 
ber worst trial was over, and she withdrew her theughts from the world, 
and sought to prepare her soul for death. 

Late on the following day, the people of Rome assembled in the amphi- 
theatre, to witness the martyrdom of the Christians. Horrible deaths 
they died! Some were torn to pieces by wild beasts, others were burn- 
ed at a slow fire; some were crucified, and they counted such death an 
unmerited honor. Berenice was reserved for the last, and because she 
was of Roman patrician blocd she was tu suffer the milder punishment 
of decollation. The sign was given, and when it was proclaimed by the 
herald, that the Christian maiden was coming forth, there was so deep 
a silence among that vast multitude that even the advancing steps of the 
girl and her conductors were heard. But what was the surprise of all 
present, when they beheld, not one, but two young maidens, both dressed 
alike in white raiment, both coming forth with the same quiet step, and 
placid demeanor; and one, it might be the most tranquil, advanced a step 
towards the seat where he who governed the city, during the absence of 
Marcus Antonius sat, and thus addressed him : 

“It ie I, most noble prefect, who am Berenice the Christian ; this girl, 
my sister, for love of me, would fain take my name and punishment on 
herself, but credit ber not; it is | who am the condemned.” 

Then arose a touching dispute between the sisters ;—asisterly love 
lending one the eloquence which the other derived from truth. Many 
of their friends, and even of their relatives, in the amphitheatre, were 
called on to come down and decide between them, but sume spoke for the 
one and some spoke for the other. Veronica, in her agonizing fears, had 
lost the ligbt and joyous expression of her countenance; and Berenice’s 
meek and holy hopes had chased the deep melancholy from her face and 
mien. 

One or two brutal voices arose and said, “ They beth call themselves 
Christians, let them both die the death!’ but one of the maidens answer- 
ed, “ Think not, most noble prefect, if you thus decree, that you will be 
guiltless of my sister’s blood ; she is not a Christian at heart; would to 
God she were ! then would I no longer oppose her sharing my early death. 
Veronica, acknowledge the truth, and leave me to suffer alone.” But 
Veronica, if she it was, persisted in her first declaration, and none could 
tell bow this dispute would terminate, when a new incident attracted the 
attention of the multitude, and silenced every doubt. 

A speck was seen inthe air; it came lower, nearer: it was a milk 
white dove. The bird fluttered round one, then drew near the other; no 
caressing hand was held out toreceive him, but his instinct was not to 
be deceived; he settled on the shoulder of her who had answered the 
harsh voice from the crowd, and sought to nestle as he was wont in her 
jong hair Many were present who knew the pet belonged to Berenice, 
ao the people were satisfied with this decision and the weeping Veronica, 
etil) protesting against her own identity, was torn from the arms of her 


| proclaimed Cesar.”’ 


| on his feet 


— 





sister. Then the prefect, who had been much moved at this singulaT 
scene, turned to Berenice, as she stood alone in the area, and said— 
‘Jt is not yet too late, young maiden, te preserve thy life; have pity 


| on thy youth and loveliness, and on the gray hairs of thy aged father. 
What harm is it to swear by the fortune of Caesar and to sacrifice and be 


safe?’’ But she answered more firmly than ever: 

‘Lam aCors ian, and L cannot sacrifice to your false Gods! You con- 
demn me to death, but I fear not to die in defence of the truth.’-—She 
advanced, unbidden, to the fatal block, and knelt by it; yet, ere she join- 
ed her hands in prayer, she bent once more fondly over her little messen- 
ger bird, as if to bid farewell to the last object that told of earthly ties. 


There was a smal! scroll! of parchment under its wing; Berenice felt it, 
was seated, sometimes raising her clasped hands in the deep earnestness 


and thinking it might perhaps tell her the only tidings she cared now to 
hear, she rose again, and holding it forth, she prayed permission to read 
it. The prefect did not refuse, and Berenice read, first in silence and 
then aloud: “‘ The Emperor Marcus is dead, and Commodus is already 
A loud shout rent the air. It was wei! known that 
Commodus, in his heart, favored the despised sect, and in spite of their 


| prejudices, Berenice moved the hearts of her countrymen in her favor. 


A general outcry for her release was heard, but this the prefect dared not 
grant. Berenice was remanded to prison until the pleasure of Commodus 
should be known respecting the Christian. It was not very long ere, 
wearied with the hardships of the camp, he returned to bis capital, and 
his first order was, that al! Christians should be released, and restored to 
their privileges as Roman citizens. In bis train came the young Lucius; 
he had found leisure, amid all the excitement of glory, and the bardships 
of his campaign, to study the precious gift of his betrothed; at first for 


| love of her, afterwards from a wish to know the uuth. So when their 


nuptials, delayed a while by the death of Flavius Torquatus, were at last 
solemnized, Berenice had the deep happiness of knowing that the hus- 
band of her choice shared the sure faith, and pure hope of her awn spirit. 
They remained not long in Rome ; the follies and cruelties of Commodus 
rendered it distasteful to them, although Lucius stood high in his favor, 
as he was very capricious, they knew not how long it might remain in 
their own power to depart or abide in safety. They therefore bade adieu, 
without a sigh, to the pomp and luxuries of the capital, and embarked 
for a little island in the northwest of Europe, without the range of civili- 
zation, where they should enjoy safety and freedom. 

Berenice was perfectly happy; she gave not one regret to the magnifi- 
cence she abandoned, for Lucius was with her, and as she stepped into 
the boat, a trembling, caressing girl clung to her, and a soft voice whis- 
pered in her ear:—*t My sister! whither thou goest, I will go; thy peo- 
ple shall be my people, and thy God my God.” 


me 
HASTY BURIALS. 


The yellow fever raged fearfully in Boston, the last part of the eigh- 
teenth century. The panic was so universal, that wives forsook their 
dying husbands, in some cases, and mothers their children, to escape the 
contagious atmosphere of the town. Funeral rites were generally omit- 
ted. The‘ Death carts,’ sent into every part of the town, were se ar- 
ranged as to pass each street every half hour. At each house known to 
centain a victim of the fever, they rang a bell, and called, ‘bring out your 
dead.’ When the lifeless forms were brought out, they were wrapped in 


| tarred sheets, put into the cart, and carried to the burial place, unaccom- 


panied by relatives. In most instances, in fact, relatives had fled before 
the first approach of the fatal disease. 

One of my father’s brothers, residing in Boston at that time, became a 
victim to the pestilence. When the first symptoms appeared, his wife 
sent the children into the country, and herself remained to attend u 
him. Her friends warned ber against such rashness. They told her it 
would be death to her, and no benefit to him, for he soon would be too 
ill to know who attended him These arguments made no impression on 
her affectionate beart. She felt that it would be a hfe long satisfaction 
to her to know who attended upon him, if he did not. She accordingly 
staid ard watched him with unremitting care. This, however, did not 
avail to save him. He grew worse and worse, and finally died. Those 
who went round with the ‘death carts,’ had visited the chamber, and 
seen that his end was near. They now come to take the bedy. His 
wife refused to let it go. She told me that she never knew how to ac- 
count for it, but though he was perfectly cold and rigid, and to every ap- 
pearance quite dead, there was a powerful impression on her mind that 
life was not extinct. The men were overborne by the strength of her 
conviction, though their own reason was opposed toit. The half hour 
again returned, and again was heard the solemn words, ‘ Bring forth 
your dead.’ 

The wife again resisted their importunities, but this time the men were 
resolute. They said the duty assigned them was a painful one; but the 
health of the town required punctual obediance to the order they had re- 


| ceived; if they ever expected the pestilence to abate, it must be by a 


prompt removal of the dead, and immediate fumigation of the apartments. 
She pleaded and pleaded, and even knelt to them in an agony of tears, 
continually saying ‘ 1] am sure he is not dead.” The men represented the 
utter absurdity of such an idea, but finally overcome by her tears, again 
departed. With trembling haste she renewed her effuris to restore life. 
She raised his head, rolled his limbs in hot flannel, and placed hut onions 
The dreaded balf hour again came round, and found him 
cold and rigid as ever. She renewed her entreaties so desperately that 
the messengers began to think a little more gentle force would be neces- 


| sary. They accordingly attempted to remove the body against her will; 














but she threw herself upon it and clung to it with such frantic strength, 
that they could not easily loosen her grasp. Impressed by the remarkable 
strength of her will, they relaxed their efforts. To all their remonstrances, 
she answered, ‘if you bury him, you muat bury me with him.’ At last 
by dint of reasoning on the necessity of the case, they obtained from her 
a promise that if he showed no signs of life before they again came round, 
she would make no further opposition to the removal. 

Having gained this respite, she hung the watch upon the bedpost, and 
renewed her efforts with redoubled zeal. She placed the kegs of hot 
water about him, forced brandy between his teeth, breathed into his nos- 
trils, held hartshorn to his nose; but still the body lay motionless and 
cold.—She looked anxiously at the watch; in five minutes the promised 
half hour would expire, and those dreadful voices would be heard, pass- 
ing through the street. Hopelessness came over her, she drop the 
head she had been sustaining ; her hand trembled violently ; and the harts- 
horn she had been holding was spilled on the pallid face. Accidentally, 
the position of the head had become slightly tipped backward, and the 
powerful liquid flowed into his nostrils. Instantly there was a short, quick 
gasp—astruggle—his eyes opened—and when the death men came, they 
found him sitting upin bed. He is still alive, and has enjoyed unusually 
good health. 

I should be sorry to awaken any fears, or excite unpleasant impressions, 
by the recital of this story, but I have ever thought that funerals were too 
much hurried in this country; particularly in the newly settled parts of 
it. It seems to me there ought to be as much delay as possible, especial- 
ly in cases of sudden death. I believe no nations bury with so much haste 
as the Americans. The ancients took many precaotions. They washed 
and anointed the body many successive times before it was carried to the 
burial. The Romans cut off a joint of the finger to make sure that life 
was extinct, before they lighted the funeral pile. Doubtless it is very 
unusual for the body to remain apparently lifeless for several hours, un- 
less it be really dead ; but the mere possibility of such cases should make 
friends careful to observe undoubted symptoms of dissolution before the 
interment.—Mrs. L. M. Child. 


SS 
MOZART. 


The following letter from this illustrious musician has just been pub- 
lished, for the first time, in a foreign musical journal, from which we 
translate it. It is addressed to his wife, the celebrated Constance Weber, 
and is an additional proof of that devoted and well-bestowed attachment 
of which his biographers have recorded so many pleasing traits. It was 
written at the happiest and most brilliant period of bis brief career, soon 
after the production of his chef d'euvre, the immortal Don Giovanni, 
and befere the sunshine of his sou! was clouded by the cares, and sorrows, 
and sickness, which, in less than three years from its date, consigned 
him to an early grave. 

Naumann, whom Mozart speaks of, was at that time Maestro di Ca- 
pella to the Elector of Saxony, and one of the most eminent musicians 
of his time. Many of his compositions for the Church are still highly 
esteemed; and the Mass which Mozart mentions must have been one of 
the least happy of his productions. The radical difference between the 
musical characteristics of the northern and southern Germans, to which 
Mozart alludes in speaking of the organist Haessler, has often been re- 
marked. The north has always been pre-eminent for profound harmony 
and skill in counterpoint; in the south, there is more of Italian passion 
and melody. All were united in Mozart. 

* Dresden, 16 April, 1789, Half past Eleven at night. 

“ How! «till at Dresden? I think I hear you say. Yes, indeed, my 
dear; and [ will tell you all about it. On Monday, the 13th, after having 
breakfasted with Naumann, we all went to the Chapel to bear a mass of 
his; he conducted it in person—it was very indifferent. We were ina 
pew, in frontof the orchestra. Suddenly Naumann jogged my elbow, and 
introduced me to M. Koenig, the ‘master of the revels’ to the Elector. 
He received me courteously, and asked if I did not expect t6 perform 
before his Mest Serene Highness. I answered that it would be a great 
favor to me, but that, not being master of my time, I could not make a 
long stay in Dresden; and so the matter rested. The Prince, my travel- 
ling companivn, invited the Naumanns and Duschek to dinner. While 


we were at table, [ received a message that, next day, at half past five | 


in the afternoon, I should play at Court; a thing quite unheard of in this 
country, where it is so difficult to obtain a hearing. At Court [ played 
my new Concerto inD. Next morning the Elector sent me a very hand- 
some snuff box. We dined atthe Russian ambassador's, when I played 
agreatdeal. After dinner, we agreed to go and hear an organ; Naumann 
was of the party. 

“You must know that we have here a certain Mr. Haessler, organist 
at Erfurt, the pupil of a pupil of Bach. His forte is the organ and cla- 
vichord. Now, as | came from Vienna, it was imagined that [ was not 
conversant with that style of playing. I placed myself at the organ and 
executed a few passages. Prince Lichnowky, who is well acquainted 
with Haessler, persuaded him, with some difficulty, to play. Haessler 
knows old Bach’s mudulations by heart, and that ts all; but he is not 
capable of performing a figure properly—his style is not solid enough. 
He is far from being an Albrechtsberger. From thence we went to the 
opera, which was pitiful. 
Rosa Anservici. You may figure to yourself her joy atseeing me. After 
the performance, we went home; and now came my happy hour. I found, 
when I came in, the long-looked for letter from you, my dear, good girl. 
Duschek aad the Naumanns were there as usual; but I ran up stairs to 





Do you know whom I met among the singers)? | 
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my room. I covered your letter with kisses before upening it, and del 
voured rather than readit. I stayed a long time, for I could not satisfy 
myself with kissing a d reading it. When I came down stairs again, the 
Naumanns asked me if [ had got a letter, and, on my saying I had, they 
congratulated me cordially, for [ had been complaining every day of not 
hearing from you. These Naumanns are excellent folks. 

“Now, a few words about your dear letter; another time I shall tell 
you the rest of my doings at Dresden. 

“* My dear little wife, [ have a multitude of favors to ask of you. 

“In the first place, I beseech you not to get low spirited. 

“ Secondly, I beseech you to take care of your health, and to guard 
against the air at this season. 

“ Thirdly, I beseech you not to go out alone on foot, or rather not te 
go out on foot at all. 

“‘ Fourthly, To be well assured of my love for you. I have never writ- 
ten you a single letter without having your portrait lying before me. 

“ And, fifthly, To te caretul, in your conduct, not only of your honor 
and mine, but also of appearances. Don't be annoyed at this request; 
you should love me all the betier for it. 

“ And, lastly, I pray you to write me more particularly. I want toknow 
if my brother-in-law came the day after I left you; if he comes often, as 
he promised me; if the Langs come sometimes ; if your portrait is making 
progress; and what sort of life you are leading. All these things are very 
interesting to me, as you may well believe. 

“Now, good bye, my dear, good Constance. Think that every night, 
before going to rest, [ converse with your picture for half an hour; and 
the same thing when I wake in the morning. 

“TL embrace you 1095060437082 times (there is something to exercise 
your arithmetic ;) and am, for ever, your faithful husband and friend, 

W. A. MOZART. 

“You shall bave the rest of my stay at Dresden very soon. Good 

night !” 





LITERARY EXTRACTS. 
—— sich dnabitaes 
A WET Day. 

“* Pour—pour—pour!—a thorough day of Killarney rain—pour—pour 
—pour—unceasingly! The noble trees of Mucross absolutely ats 
neath the weight of waters. The cock whocrowed so proudly yesterday, 
and carried his tail as if it were a Repeal-banner, has just tottered past, 
his crested neck stooped, and his Jong feathers trailing in the mud ;—the 
hens have disappeared altogether. The pigs !—no one ever did see a pig 
at liberty about Cloghreen;—compulsatory stay-at-homes! But there is 
@ pory waiting to carry some one up to Mangerton—his ears laid back, 
and the water flowing down his sides. Three of the gles girls, with 
their goats’-milk and potteen, having stood for at least two hours under 
what, in ordinary weather, would be called ‘the shelter of the trees,’— 
but now the trees look as if they themselves wanted shelter. And so the 
glen girls, with their yellow streaming hair, and piggins and bottles, and 
cracked tea-cups, have disappeared. Dill, poor little fuzzy-faced dog, 
has crept into the parler wet and shivering, and is now looking up at the 
fire, composed of logs of holly, and huge lumps of turf,—in a distrait 
sort of way, not grinning as usual—the nearest approach to a human 
laugh we ever saw on adug’s face. The men who passed and repassed 
ye-terday, carrying hampers of turf slung across theic shoulders—what 
has become ofthem? Certainly, they did not hurry at their decupation, 
but took it easy—‘ very asy;’ lounging along in a somnambulist sort of 
style, indicative of a strong desire for repose. A few of the village 
children have passed to the pretty school; and they have either gallop- 
ped through the rain like young rough-shod colts, or gone in detachments 
—threes and fours, shelueved beneath their mother’s cloak —a moving 
tent of grey or blue cloch. Everything appears shivering and nerveless 
—nature’s energies seem washed away—the calf that was ‘ moeing’ all 
yesterday to its mother has not the spirit now to move its tasselled tail, 
or raise its ears, or ask for a drop of milk. The gentle, patient ‘ finish- 
ing gentleman,’ whom three years ago we left in a boat on Tore Lake, 
and discovered on the very same spot this summer—he whose name is 
never mentioned without a blessing, has come forth, looked up, shook 
his head twice at the clouds, then disappeared altogether, to tie flies, or 
perhaps couat, as we have been doing, the number of rain-drops hanging 
from the window-frame, and wondering which will fall first. A little 
shock headed girl, whose wild eyes glitter from out her hair, her cloak 
hanging in what artists call wet drapery around her, has just brought in 
news that the bridge is under water. . . 

“ How different is the soft splashy sound of the bare-footed peasants, 
who, at long iatervals, slop past the windows, to the sharp clinking pat- 
tens of English dwellers in country villages! .... 

‘* We migrate from the dwelling-houses to the covered car. Itisa 
sort of miniature wagon; and though the wind still blows, and the rain 


| still pours, we heed neither, but drive through the Mucross Gate, opened 


by the civil Nolan. Certainly, the Kerry people are the *civilest and 
gentlest in all Ireland—ever ready and good natured. It pours inces 
santly ; yet the driver Jerry, heedless of the rain, only hopes we shall get 
a view of something, for we deserve it. The beautiful cows are grouped 
under the trees that so often affurd them shelter—but now each leaf is a 
water-spout. We can only distinguish the outline of the Abbey—pour— 
pour—the lake has overflowed all its banks, and we splash through the 
water where the road is geoerally high and dry. Suddenly, as we arrive 
at Brickeen Bridge, the rain ceases, and while we get out of the car the 
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sun bursts forth through the gorged clouds: his face has a damp, drown- | neither flowers, nor sugar, nor wine, nor music, at our banquet, for our 


ed aspect, yet words convey no idea of the effects of the sudden sunshine 


in a moment by the sudden burst of light, is magical; the clouds roll up 
the mountains—woods, hills, valleys, rocks, cascades, are al! illuminated } 
but, in less time than it has taken us to write this line, the sun is again 
enclosed by a wall of black clouds; the vapours pour down the moun- 
tains, and we are thankful, as we ought to be, for the shelter of the ‘ cov- 
ered car.” We dash through the drive that encircles the beautiful de- 
mesne—up hill and down dale—Jerry pausing now and then, and ex- 
claiming, ‘Ob! den, but it is a pity! dere is a beautiful view, just there! 


—Well praise to de Almighty, but it is a wonderful day of rain, and no | 


énd to it.’ We get out at Dinis Island, and walk through the pouring 
shower to the best point for seeing the Old Weir. Ay! that is indeed 
worth seeing—it is almost impossible to believe we have ever glided un- 


der that arch, as if floating on air; the mountain streams are rushing | 


down on every side; they have roused the lake ; torrent meets torrent in 
fierce encounter; they Jash each other, and foam and raise their created 
heads, until the Old Weir Bridge seems to sink into the raging flood. It 
is really very glorious—‘ well worth the trouble’—yes, certainly, very 
well worth seeing, although it be of all others the thing in nature most 
distasteful—a beauty in a passion.’’—A week atKillarney, by Mrs. S. 
C. Hall. 


THE KREMLIN AT MOSCOW. 


The Kremlin on its hill gives me the idea of a city of princes built in 
the midst of a city of people. This tyrannical castle, this proud heap of 


stones, looks down scornfully upon the abodes of common men; and, | 


contrary to what is the case in structures of ordinary dimensions, the 
neaver we approach the indestructible mass the more our wonder in- 
creases. In this prodigious creation strength takes the place of beauty, 


caprice of elegance ; it is like the dream of a tyrant, fearful but full of 
power ; it has something about it that disowns the age ; means of defence | 
which are adapted to a system of war that exists no longer; an architect- | 


ure that has no connection with the wants of modern civilization; a 


heritage of the fabulous ages; a gaol, a palace, a sanctuary, a bulwark | 
against the nation’s foes, a bastile against the nation, a prop ef tyrants, | 
A kind of northern Acro- | 
polis, a pantheon of barbarism, this national fabric may be called the | 


& prison of the people ;—such is the Kremlin. 


Alcazar of the Sclavonians. The fear ofa man possessing absolute power 


is the most dreadful thing upon earth; and, with all the imagery of this | 


fear visible in the Kremlin, it is still impossible to approach the fabric 
without a shudder. Towers of every newwaneelbety square, and with 
pointed roofs ; belfries, donjons, turrets, spires, sentry-boxes upon mina- 
rets, steeples of every height and style, palaces, domes, watch-towers, 
walls embattlemented and pierced with loopholes, ramparts, fortifications 


. * . . . . : . . } 
of every species, whimsical inventions, incomprehensible devices, chiosks 


by the side of cathedrals—every thing announces violation and disorder 


—every thing betrays the continual watchfulness of the singular beings 


who were condemned to live in this supernatural world. Yet these in- 
numerable monuments of pride, caprice, voluptuousness, glory, and pity, 
notwithstanding their apparent variety, express one single idea, which 
reigns here everywhere—war maintained by fear. 
work of a superhuman being, tut that being is malevolent. Glory in 
slavery—such is the allegory figured by this satanic monument, as extra- 
ordinary in architecture as the visions of St. John are in poetry.—De 
Custine’s Empire of the Czars. 


POLISH GIRLS. 


The next day we breakfasted at Sa-dova-Vishnia, and dined at 
Moshiska. 
girl, of mean origin, but fair and graceful as a princess. Many writers 
have contended that the far-famed beauty of the Polish women was con- 


fined to the upper classes. I think they are mistaken. The lower classes | 


appear less beautiful, only because toil, care, and want, too often imprint 
their marks upon the features, and because they are entirely without 
those advantages of dress enjoyed by the favored children of fortune. 
Wherever Polish women are seen in comfortable situations, clean and 
neat, well fed and clothed, the natural beauty of high and low displays 


itself in their slender, graceful forms, their sparkling dark eyes, the taste- | 


fal arrangement of their abundant ringlets, and their lively, sportive, 
charming manners. 

The horse often makes a peculiar haughty motion, arching his neck 
and tossing his proud head. This he only does when particularly excited. 
No other animal, neither the ox, wor the stag, makes a similar movement. 
Peculiarities of this kind may be noticed among different races of man- 
kind, as of animals. For instance we noticed in the Polish women, a 


common alike to high and low in every part of the country. I cannot 
describe this gesture more minutely, for such delicate peculiarities are 
lost in description, and yet I should immediately know a Polish girl by 
it, in any part of the world; neither the Germans, the Russians, nor the 
French, have any thing like it. When a Polish girl is dancing or talking 
sportively with another, this movement is particularly striking. It is 
one of those delicate traits of national character, of which it is almost 
impossible to give any ene an idea who has not seen it. 

The Polish girls are fresh and blooming as roses, and graceful in every 


gesture as sylphs; any one who undertakes to describe their numberless | 


charms in detail, can never cease admiring the abundance of beauty and 
grace which nature has so lavishly bestowed upon them. 


The Kremlin is the | 


At dinner we were waited upon by a blooming young Polish | 


h : ; 4 | and discovery ? 
certain pretty sportive waving motion of the head and neck, which was 


We needed | 


| lovely Polish Hebe was all this at once to us. 
on the landscape ; the view both to the right and left, created as it were, | 


How—music? Yes, music—whoever doubts it, and fancies the Polish 
language bareh and unmusical, let him come to Poland and bear it. It 
is curious, that on account of the manner in which it is written, this 


| language has been considered as of a very barbarous sound, whereas 
| every ingenuous traveller will confess, that it is not merely on account of 
| their own pretty faces thet the native tones eound as sweetly from the 


lips of Polish damsels, as from those of a Roman or Tuscan lady.—| Kohl 


————— 
FOREIGN ADVICES. 

Important from Africa —We learn from Capt. Yarrington, of schr, 
Triumph, which lately arrived from Sierra Leone, that the day before he 
left the port of Goree, it was reported that the natives had risen on the 
French residents at Senegal. Two of the French inhabitants were kill- 
ed, and forty of the natives. Three French men-of-war that were lying 
at Goree were immediately despatched to their assistance. 

From Tobasco.—Advices from Tobasco to the 24th September have 
been received in New Orieans. The yellow fever was commiting great © 
ravages among the troops stationed in San Juan Bantista. The State of 


| Tobasco, at the last sitting of its Junta departmental, had proclaimed 


for “Santa Ana, the well deserving of his country, the virtuous, and 
talented man, the republican soldier, and the hero of Vera Cruz and 
Tampico, as their choice for President of the regenerated Mexican Re- 
ublic,”’ 

‘ Late and Important from Yucatan.—The schr. Argus, 18 days from 
Laguna, arrived at New Orleans on the 22 ult. She reports that active 
prepartion had been for some time making at Laguna, and hostilities 
were about to be re-ccommenced between Mexico and Yucatan. 


Cuba and Porto Rico.—Our dates from Havana are to the 20th in- 
stant. Governor O’Donnel had arrived, and was to have been installed 
in office the next day. 

Between the 7th and the 14th, near two millions of dollars in specie 
arrived at Havana in two British national vessels from Mexico, which 
were bound for England. 

The dates from Porto Rico are nearly as late. 

The crops it was believed would be very short on account of a conti- 
nued drought in the first part of the season, and latterly by the excessive 
rain storms which had occurred. 


From Hayti.—We are informed that Captain S. Thomas, of North 
Yarmouth, and his mate Joseph P. Curtis, of Leeds, of the brig Zebra, 
of the former place, had at the beginning of this month peen confined in 
prison at Gonaires for sixty days, en account of a transaction, which we 


| mentioned some days since, in which an Englishman, we believe, was 


killed in trying to get away part of Capiain Thomas’s crew. The au- 
thorities have not yet proceeded so far as to find a bill against the ac- 
cused, and it is said that there will be no jury until next year, and that 
in consequence of this dilatoriness of the Haytien government, our coun- 
trymen will continue to be confined, without a trial, unless our govern: 
ment interferes. 


From Jamaica —Files of the Kingston Gazette to the 23d of Septem- 
ber have been received at the Exchange Reading Room—considerably 
later than the last advices we had direct. The papers, however, are 
quite destitute of news. 

We notice the death, by being thrown from his gig, of Mr. Hamilton 
Brown, a member of the colonial Legislature, and spoken of by the Ga- 
zette as a man eminent for benevolence, integrity, and all the good 
qualities of a citizen. 

From Campeachy.— By an arrival at New Orleans on the 20:h, newe 
from Yucatan had been received as late as the 10th ult. 

The Commissioners sent to Mexico for the purpose of entering into 8 
treaty of peace and amity with that government, had not yet returned. 

It was thought that another war between the two countries would be 


| inevitable, as quite a belligerent feeling had begun to manifest itself among 


the Yucatecoes, in consequence of the tardy movements of the Mexican 


| Government in relation to the proposed treaty—which had been increased 


by a late proclamation from the Mexican Government, closing the port 
of Laguna against all vessels belonging to Yucatan. 


From Florida.—The St. Augustine News of the 21st Sept., says, ten 


| emigrants who contemplate locatirg on lands on the Southern Coast, ar- 


rived at St. Augustine, on the 17th inst., in the schr. Lama from Char- 
leston. A Military Court has been ordered at St. Francis’ Barracks. 
———= 
A New Motive Power.—What limits can be set to the march of science 
Mr. Child, the editor of the National Anti Slavery 
Standard, describes a new invention he has lately examined, which is 
called the Ignition Engine. In form it is essentially hike the steam 
engine, but the fire acts directly in producing the motion, instead of act- 
ing through the medium of water. Itis fire without mittens. The in- 
vention is the production of Dr. Drake of Philadelphia, a chemist, but 
not a mechanician, and the motive power is the application of chemical 
agency, instead of mechanical force. In the confidence of success in his 
discovery, he has taken measures to secure patents in this country and 
Europe. 
et I 
“ Give us Licat.”—70,000 porkers yielded up their bodies into lard 
oi], during the season of 1842-3, in the Queen city alone. 
“Come rest in this bosom, ” as the turkey said to the stuffing. 








COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS. 





This favorite old institution was opened on Wednesday evening, and 
the Lecture room crowded with a fine body of young men, and interspers- 
ed with reverend divines scientific professors, literary geatlemen, and a 
sufficient number of ladies to enliven the room with their gay veatments 
and intelligent faces. 

The lecture was a happy and brilliant effort, concise, effective, and at 
times beautifully eloquent, occasionally flashes of wit sent a radiance over 
the crowd of faces uplifted to the lecturer, and again a saddening influence 


of their position and their duties as citizens and students. The lecturer 
Alezander H. Stevens, M. D., was received with great enthusiasm, and 
listened to with undiminished attention. In the latter part of his discourse 
his dark and jealous eyes became almost as eloquent as his tongue, and 
after a graceful presentation of the Prefessers to their pupils, he closed 
amid a burst of hearty applause. 

We are rejoiced to learn that this College opens under the most favor- 
able auspices. The number of students already matriculated, is nearly 
double that of last year, and every day is adding to the list of names. 
This speaks well for the pecuniary interests of the institution, but the 
ebaracter and appearance of the young men promise as highly for its 
fame and usefulness. The professors—a superior set of men, by the way, 
in agpearance as well as talent—have got material to work on this year, 
and plenty of it. They ought to send out some splendid physicians when 
the season closes. We shall publish Dr. Stevens’ lecture in the Jonathan 
next week. There is no class of our readers, who will not find it inter- 


eating. 
——_ 


LOCAL NEWS. 


Several new counterfeits are afloat—the latest is a counterfeit ten dol- | 
lar bill on the North River Bank, altered froma genuinetwo. They are 
easily detected—the genuine tens’ have the TEN en the two corners of 
ene end, and on the other two, the number X while the false ones have 
in allfour corners the head of Washington, as in the two dollar Lills. 


crept through the crowd of young men who were so touchingly reminded 
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Crim, Con. The Circvit Court, Judge Kent presiding, has been oc- | 


cupied during the week, ina trial brought by a Mr. Van Cott, against a 


young man named Sharp, to obtain damages for alleged criminal inter- | - 


course with his wife. The details are too disgusting for publication, and 
exhibit the plaintiff in no very favorable light. If he obtaina verdict 
which we should think doubtful, he is certainly not entitled to much in 
the shape of damages. 


Appointment. Captain Thomas Moriarty, of this city, has been ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of the Treasury to the command of the light ship 
at Sandy Hook, in place of Captain Ebenezer Foster, deceased. 





Fins. A fire took place on board the steamer Cleopatra, on Monday | 


evening, on the Long Island Sound, but was extinguished without doing 


the boat muchdamage. It broke out over her larboard boiler, and injur- 


ed the wood work a little. 


ing the past week—on Sunday weare informed, he was hoisted in at the 
window and lifted over the people’s heads’ to the pulpit. He is now de- 


Prorgsson Marritt has beer holding forth to crewded houses dur- 


livering a course of lectures, which are said to be highly popular. 


A Jewitsn Weppine took place at the Crosby street Synagogue, on 
Wednesday afternoon. Mr. .heodore Seixas, merchant of Water street, 
was united to the ‘ dark eyed’ daughter ot Napthali Judah, of Broom st. 
The ceremony was most curious and interesting. 

Missinc. Mr. JohnH. Bates, of this city, left his residence on Wed- 
nesday evening last, and has not since been heard of. His abscence js | 
ascribed to sudden mental aberration. Information communicated to | 


Bates & Warner, 57 Wall street, would be thankfully received by his af- | 





fiicted family. 


A taroe Waic MeettnG was held at the National Hall on Tuesday | 


evening, Daniel Lord, Jun., in the chair. The Convention Committee 
made the following nominations, by their chairman, David Graham : 


For Sherif—William Jones. 


For County Clerl:—Joseph Weed. 
For Coroner—Dr. Alexander B. Whiting 
For Assembly. 
Richard S. Williams, William Mandeville, 


tut $=? pie G. Baldwin, 
John Martin, 

Samuel Webster, 
William Turner, 
Augustus L. Brown, 


Alonze A. Alvord, 
Alexander P. Fonda, 
William H. Sweet, 
Adon’m Chandler, 
Edward Dayton, 


Abraham R. Lawrence. 

Mr. Thayer, on behalf of the Committee on Resolutions, then offered 
a long list of them, the great object of which appeared to be a determi 
nation to support Henry Clay as the neat Candidate for the Presidency, 
and an unqualified approval of the nominations made by the committee. 
Mr Thayer's address was highly eloquent. 

Col. Webb presented himself during the evening, and was hissed, bet 
after a while the dissentients gave way, and the Colonel made a shert 
address, to the effect that though they were all Henry Clay men, still 
every one had a right to entertain and freely express a preference for 
any other distinguished whigs. He closed by offering resolutious to the 
same effect, which were adopted, and the meeting adjourned. 

It was resolved to delegate one thousand whigs from each of the four 
congressional districts of New York, to meet the whigs of the union at 
Baltimore, in May, 1844. 

DisnER To Bertranv.—A dinner was given to General Bertrand by 
the French residents, on Tuesday night, at the Aster House, whieh, it is 
said, was a most recherche affair. Mr. Babaud acted as President, 
Among the company were The Mayor, Recorder, Robert Tyler, &c. 


SR 
THE TURF. 

Fasnion acatn Nictortous.—The Jersey mare has won another feur 
mile race at Camden, on Thursday week, Fashion, Col. Johnson’s Blue 
Dick, and Senator, a three year old Priam, were entered for the purse of 
$700. Feshion won the race in two heats of 8:7 1-2 and 8:8. Senator, 
who came in second in the first heat, did not run for the next. The track 
was very heavy, and the number of persons present very large. 

Kespatt Course Moxpar—Trotling Match.—Three horses start- 
ed for the trotting match of two miles under the saddle, Rifle, Ajax, and 
Fourth July; and after a spirited contest, resulted in Rifle winning both 
heats. 


RBic chide seccnc cocawe 2—3 
Fourth July........-... 3—2 
, a ——. 2... 1—1—Time, first heat 5 32; second heat 


The three mile race for a purse cf $300, free for all horses, under the 
saddle, then came off, and was most exciting. There were only two en- 
tries, Lady Suffolk and Onedia Chief. They got off well together, the 
mare having the inside track, and maintaining the lead until ibree quar- 
ters round the course on the third mile, when the Onedla Chief, with a 
most provoking want of gallantry, ran up and passed her ladyship, taking 
the inside track, and winning the heat in 7.48, said to be by judges the 
best time ever made: considering the state of the course, it was extra- 
ordinary: Lady Suffolk was then withdrawn. 


Lady Suffolk........... 2 
Quad Uliil sé o 6 codaccce 1—Time 7 S8. 
——[— 


SincutaR Puenomenon.—The Centreville Times contains a letter 
from a correspundent at Church Hill, Md. dated October 1, 1843, which 
says: ‘‘a young Spanish Oak, standing a few yards from the public road 
leading from the Beaver Dams to Bridgetown on the right hand side, and 
about two miles from the former place on the farm belon y ade to Mr, 
James Pippin, is circumscribed by two concentric circles 
the ground by the decay of all the vegetation within the breadth of them. 
The inner ring has a diameter of about twenty-four feet, the outer of about 
forty-two feet, with vegetaticn such as sedge, grass, &c , growing 


| within and without, leaving the edge of the rings perfectly distinct. 


These rings are known to have been there for at least nine years by our 
highly respectable and worthy citizen, Col. Jas. Roe, aod no satisfactory 
explanation has ever yet been given of this singular phenomenon in inani- 
mate nature. In the course of this time, the rings os one at least, ) have 
been known to enlarge as the tree grew older, always maintaining how- 
ever its barrenness and almost total want of vegetation of any sort. [ 
examined other trees of the same species that stood close by, under some 
of which I discovered a disposition towards the formation of a ring, and 
under one a ring was completely discernible, but the others that 1 ex_ 
amined had no such appearance at all. 

“The tree has nothing curious in its appearance, and from the looks 
of the place there is nothing, at least to my ubservation, that will lead te 
the discovery of this secret in mysterious nature. A secret it certainl 
is, and it would be a fit subject to engage the attention of those learn 
in such matters, and a publication of the cause would be particularly 


| gratifying, I am sure, especially to that neighborhood.” 
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Brother Jonathan. 


NEW-YORE, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 4, 1043. | 


Persons desirous of having the Brother Jonathan left at their 
residences, can be supplied by the Carriers by leaving their ad- 
dress at the Office, 162 Nassau-street. 


sogutiaialiignaient 
To Apvertisers.—As the ‘ Brother Jonathan’ circulates exten- 
sively throughout the Union, independent of its immense City | 
edition, it cannot fail to be an invaluable medium for advertise- | 
ments. The Proprietors have therefore determined to devote a 
small space to this purpose, and as it must necessarily be very 
limited, those who are desirous of availing themselves of the op- 
pertunity now afforded should make early application at the | 
Office, 162 Nassau-street. 
i | 
TRAVELLING AGENTS.—Mr. Henry M. Lewis, for Alabama, 
Tennessee and a part of Missouri. 
Mr. Israex E. James, for the South and Southwestern States and 
Florida, assisted by James K. Wuirrte, Wm. H. Wexp, O. H. P. | 
Stem and Hesry Pratt. 


Mr. C. W. James, for the Western States, lowa and Wisconsin, as- | 


sisted by Moses Mexxer, James R. Smit, J. B, Humrureys, J. T. | 
Dent, G H. Comstock and E. Y. Jenninas. 


is authorised | 


Mr. Jonny H. Wintersoruam, of Fredericktown, Ohio, 
to receive subscriptions for the Brother Jonathan. 

Messrs. W. H. and W. M. Wueecer are authorized agents for the 
Brother Jonathan, They will travel through different parts of Tennes- 
see, and also through the states of Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, Ar- 
kansas, and North and South Carolina. 

Mr. Joun N. Tuttre, of Auburn, N. Y., is authorised to receive sub- 
scriptions for the Brother Jonathan. He will travel throughout Michi 
gan and other States. 


I  ——— — 

W. Gitmore Simms.—We have much pleasure in announcing that 
this gentleman has become a contributor to the “‘ Brother Jonathan,”’ and 
will, from time to time, enrich its pages with the talented productions 


of his pen. 





ss cic 
PEOPLE AND PLACES. 

Were you ever in Buffalo? We don’t ask if you bave been landed 
from a canal-boat on a crowded wharf, amid flour-barrels, old-bedsteads, 
rocking-chairs, and mattrasses, done up in huge bundles, each heap with 
a woman and five children nested in the centre, or mounting guard on the | 
outskirts—of course, two-thirds of our readers have indulged in that | 
sort of pleasure. We see them now ‘in our mind’s eye,” navigating 
through a labyrinth of pork-barrels, old furniture, heaps of flour, and 
mountains of coffee-bags, toward the steamboat destined to convey them | 
up or down the Lakes. We see them now, poor miserable creatures, | 
disgusted beyond measure by the memory of those rounds of beef that 
came reeking from that huge black stove in the canal-boat, with the 
spongey fat trembling all over it, and a little red sea of gravy weltering in | 
the dish. Oh! we shall never forget the savage and slaughter-house 
look of that beef, the meek and yielding appearance of the potatoes, 
standing in its shadow, and constantly breaking up and rolling down the 
plate in little mealy avalanches, from their overdone condition. These 
are memories that cling to every man, woman and child, that ever went | 
to Buffalo before the Erie Railroad was laid. 

But have you been to Buffalo lately—taken a car at Albany, shot 
off like an arrow, and found yourself sitting cosily in a quiet and ele- 
gantly-furnished room, at the Western Hotel, just twenty-four hours after. | 
If you hav’nt tried the Railroad, do it this very autumn. The cars are | 
perfectly delightful—every seat an easy-chair, arms and all, of polished 
mahogany, and cushioned six inches deep with fine hair-cloth. The 
sides are alsocushioned, and the mobogany panels are polished till the 
beautiful girl by your side might dress her hair in them, and fancy her- 
self before a mirror. There is comfort in those cars, and elegance, and 
good, free-hearted fellows for agents, that make everything rather agree- 
able and pleasant all the time you are skimming the earth like a bird of 





| passage. 


| will find plenty of water in the chamber. 
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You have slept in the cars, too—pleasant dreams may be 


| won, while slumbering against those cushions—though you are shoot- 
| ing forward like a rocket, with an iron Leader rvaring ahead like an 


aggravated lion. 

Of course your toilet will require refreshing when you reach the de- 
pot and fling your luggage into the cart from the Western Hotel, and 
yourself into a carriage from the same noble establishment. But you 
Dickens even might be com 
tent in that particular, though great the quantity of spring water, which 
we join with him in deeming necessary to his perfect ablution. Our only 
hope is that you will fortunately arrive in time, and not be compelled, as 
we were, to descend to the breakfast table with dust from the Mohawk 
valley on our garments. You are for the falls or up the lake. Don’t go 
in ahurry though. The queen city has some pleasant people in it—beav- 
tiful scenery, too, and if you wait till night fall, the most glorieus sunset 
that ever bathed the west in rainbows. There may be found some cot” 
tages and country seats in the suburbs, rural and of a style of architec 


| ture that would win a bachalor of three score, to thoughts of a warm 
| hearth, with five or six children grouped around it in winter, and a cur 


tain of honeysuckle vines at his bed-room window, haunted with bees 
and humming birds all the summer months. We saw half a score of 
houses, rural and elegant, where good taste, competence and domestic 
happiness were written out on every pillar and in every clinging vine 
woven thereto, legibly as the alphabet. If you should not be very much 
pressed for time, suppose you remain two or three days at the West 
ern. A pleasant house it is, let us assure you, with some faces dawning 
upon you at the meal hour lovely enough to divide the attention of a hun 
gry traveller, with the rich viands that cover the board. You will find 
the Astor house system in full operation here, the servants drilled like 
the body guard of a monarch, and everything as regular as clock work.— 
While lounging on the most luxurious seat in your room, you have but 
to reach forth a hand, give that embroidered bell pull a touch, and before 
it has ceased to vibrate, our favorite servant appears. You have seen 
him at the table—a tall, elderly, colored man, who looks so good humored 
that you try to think of some extra whim, just to give him the pleasure 
of waiting on you. Then the beds—stay over one night, by all means; 
for comfortable as the cars are, a nice high bed, stuffed with down and 
pure as a snow bank, is rether agreeable after riding all night. Try 
it and you will not dispute the assertion. 


But the Western is not &ll Buffalo, though some of the most agreeable 
and distinguished people of the city do set up their household gods 
beneath its roof. There is a post-office worth examining, if it were only 
to ascertain how convenient a buiiding may be made, and how quietly a 
world of business may be performed. You will find the Post-master one 


| of the most obliging, gentlemanly men in the world, willing to point out 


every nook and corner of his domain—to give you the extent of his 
receipts, and tell you, toa letter, how many epistles pass through bis 
hands in the course of a year. You will be perfectly astonished at the 
magnitude of business done in that building, when once aware of its 
importance. We have forgotten the exact amount, and dare not write 
out the vague idea that is now in our mind, lest the estimate beincorrect ; 
but one thing is certain, Buffalo must be a pretty lucrative point for the 
Postmaster-General to fix his eye upon, 

The Buffalo Gazette, one of the cleverest papers in the state, may be 
found in Buffalo—edited by Mr. Manchester, a man who, from worth 
and talent, may claim brotherhood with the autocrat of any daily, even 


in the great emporium. His spirited, racy, and honest sheet is prosper 


ing bravely, and wins new friends every day. For our part, we always 
take it home in our choice bundle, to read at leisure by the fireside—for it 
is emphatically just the newspaper a parent likes to read aloud with the 
youngest children clambering up his chair, and peering over his shoulder 
—the rogues ! 

Ob! these printers! these printers! not another stickfull can they 
crowd in! We had more to say—a thousand last words—and wll say 
them, if it is a year hence! 

a 

New Literary EstascisumMent.—We beg to direct attention to am 
advertisement in this days Jonathan, of Messrs. Snelling & Tisdale, who 
purpose opening a Reading Room and Circulating Library for ladies 


| and gentlemen, on a novel scale, up-town. We merely refer to their ad 


vertisement at present, we shall speak of it more particularly hereafter. , 
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DREADFUL MURDER AND ARSON. 


§ Our citizens were again painfully shocked on Sunday morning by the 
discovery of an atrocious and brutal muffler of a female named Ann 
Leitza, living with her husband at 466 Broadway. An alarm of fire was 
raised about half-past 6 oclock, a m., and it was found to be at the 
above house—an entrance was effected, when the body of the woman 
was found lying upon a cot, dead, and a pillow, or part of a bed, lying 
across her face and chest. The lower part of the body was dreadfully 
burned, so much so, indeed, that the flesh had cindered and dropped 
from the bones. A spirit-lamp was found near the feet, and a can with 
about half a pint of the liquid close by. The body was laid out straight, 
and the arms crossed upon the bosom—a clear proof that she had not 
died in the agony the fire would have caused. The husband of the 
woman was out, but returned during the confusion, with some eels in his 
hand, which he said he had purchased at Washington-market for break- 
fast, and be was immediately secured. A coroner’s inquest was held 
during the day, and a verdict returned that ‘she came to her death by 
being wilfully and feluniously suffocated by William, her husband, on the 
29th of October instant, who afterwards fired the premises. He was 
accordingly fully committed on the charges not only of murder, but also 
of arson, two crimes of the highest grade known in our community. 
Although the evidence is strictly circumstantial, still there are so many 
circumstances each bearing upon and giving weight to the other, that the 
conduct of the prisoner is at least fearfully suspicious. It is proved that 
they frequently quarrelled—that he has on several occasions threatened 
to kill her, and that 2 short time since he inflicted a deep wound upon | 
her shoulder with a pair of scissors. He was seen to go up Broadway | 
about 20 minutes before the alarm of fire. When arrested, he had in | 
his possessiyn ¢wo watches, and $104 in bills, &c , as though desirous of 
saving these from the fire. | 
It has been further shewn that Leitza & Kohlrausch left a porter- 
house in Pearl-street about one o’clock on Sunday morning, and pro- | 
| 
| 
| 


ceeded home, though the latter denies having entered the house, and 
two gentleman state that they were passing the corner of Broome and 
Broadway about half past 1, and heard the cry of murder proceeding 
from the house in question, and finding the door partly open, went in, 
and saw ¢wo men and a woman quarrelling, one of the men being Leitza, 
and that when they interfered, they were ordered out of the heuse, and 
supposing it to be only a quarrel between a man and his wife, they went | 
> 

Kohlrausch was subsequently arrested, as it appeared the business was | 
carried on in his name, and that very recently he effected an insurance of 
$600 upon the contents of the store—this is not a very strong circum- 
stance, still, in connection with the rest, it may be considered sufficient to 
justify a suspicion that he was implicated in the arson. 

That the woman was smothered is beyond a doubt, not only from the 
fact of the position in which she was found, but that she was dressed in | 
a frock and under garments such as are worn in the day-time, so that 
she could not have gone to bed, but probably remained up until the 
return of the husband, when a quarrel may have ensued, and the murder 
have been immediately committed, as doubtless the body had been dead 
some time before it was discovered. There must, however, be much 
Mystery attached to it, and probably if nothing more is elicited, 
the guilty wretch may escape the fate be so richly merits. 


————— 

Scottish Music.—We have received from Mr. Allman, 236 Broad- 
way, the first number of a very elegant collection of original Scottish | 
airs, with introductory and concluding symphonies and accompaniments | 
to each air by Pleyel, Haydn, Weber, Beethoven, &c. with select and 
ebaracteristic verses, both Scottish and English adapted to the airs. 


The whole has been collected by G. Thompson of Edinburgh, and pub- 


lished in five volumes, and now republished by J. Dobson of Philadel- 


phia. Itis to be completed in five volumes of six parts each—three | 


dollars a volume, each one will contain about fifty melodies. It is beau- 

tifully got up, ane willno doubt be greatly in demand. The taste for 

music has been increasing here for some time, and the beauty and sim- 

plicity of the Scottish melodies will always meet with due appreciation. 
——a 


IncrEasinG PopuLation.—The population of Philadelphia, has in- 
creased about the rate of seven thousand per annum—thus, in the last 
Rirteen years ninety thousand persons have been added to the popula- 
tion of the city proper, and the adjoining districts. 








“ Never Cut an oLp Frienp.”—Ramegate, situated in Kent, the 
garden county of England—abounds with beautiful promenades, and in 
these are placed seats for the accommodation of the public and upon 
each appears this warning—‘ Never cut an old friend.’ Even as applied 
to the seats in question, this sentence is a subject of study, and not only so, 
but its application should be made more general. How apt are we to 
feel littleregard for those to whom we have been indebted for many com- 
forts—who have often given to our wearied spirit—repose. 

Ingratitude is man’s failing—benefits are soon forgotten—a green bank 
by the dusty road side, is hailed by the toil worn traveller with delight— 
and as he throws his tired limbs upon its verdant bosom, a grateful feeling 
for a moment crosses his heart—but he rises from it refreshed, and pur- 
sues his way, nor yields an after thought to that silent contributor to his 
comfort ; and should he pass it again and again, ten to one he invariably 
‘cuts his old friend.’ And thus with public seats—trees whose shadows 
have often protected, us from the summer's heat, (we excep General 
Morris’s old tree of course)—aye and worse stil], monuments erected to 
commemorate glorious deeds, we have seen whittled, defaced, and de» 
troyed—we ‘ cut’ them with the same recklessness that we ‘cut our old 
friend.’ 

But to apply the words to the social relations of life, and how impor- 
tant they become—how eloquent is their silence—how solema their appeal 
not to desert an old friend. And yet how many daily close their hearts 
to it, though conscience is always whispering it there. Too soon are be- 





nefits forgotten—the ‘ friend in need’—the man perhaps whose assistance 


enabled us to surmount difficulties—whose friendly aid smoothed the road 
that led to fortune—and whose pride, glory, and reward, was to watch 
eur brightening prospects, may himself have met with sad reverses, and 
may require a litttle of those good gifts he helped us to obtain ; but alas 
“ Deserted in his utmost need 
By those his former bounty fed.” 


Even the recipient of his kindness, is ashamed of his threadbare coat 
—shuns him in the street—and is ‘‘ not at home” to his calls, but with 
vile ingratitude ‘ cuts his old friend.’ 

Happily for the honor of human nature, there are some exceptions— 


| instances are recorded, the reverse of this dark picture—men from whose 


memories, benefits received cou!d never be obliterated—it would be well 
therefore, for all, and particularly those just entering upon the ‘ chequered 
scenes’ of life,to bear in mind the simple inscription upon the chairs at 


| Ramsgate, apply it in both the senses it is intended, and ‘never cut 
| an old friend.’ 


—__- 

AnoTHEeR Tracepy—A Farner Suot By Is Son.—The New Haven 
Courier of Monday states on the authority of a letter received on Satur- 
day night from Westbrook (formerly a part of Saybrook), on Connecticut 


| river, that a fearful tragedy occurred in that town on Friday evening. 
| Mr. Jobn Stannard, Jun., a wealthy and highly respectable farmer in that 


town, about fifty years of age, who has a-wife and two children, was de- 
liberately shot while at the supper table, by his own son! 

It appears that the murderer left the table somewhat abruptly, and 
went to his chamber, as it subsequently appeared to load his gun. The 
younger son expressed some apprebension to his father that Alpheus was 


| going to do something wrong, perhaps shootsome one. He came down 
| with the gun in his hand, and his father rose and approached him, when 


the son immediately levelled the musket and shot him in the breast, the 
ball passing through the body. He lived until midnight, and then ex- 
pired in great agony. The son seemed quite unconscious of the uagedy 
in which he had been engaged ; and though he had never been suspected 
of insanity, yet in this murderous act he has exhibited such evidences of 
it, that we understand he is to be sent immediately to the Retreat at 
Hartford. 
-—— 

A Toucu or Despotism.—Sante Anna, the dictator, has issued a de- 
cree, forbidding all foreigners unless naturalized, or married to Mexican 
women, and those residing in the Republic of Mexico, with their famj- 


| lies, to pursue any retail trade withia its limits. Six months are allowed 


to those not excepted, to close up their business, and any one continuing 
business after that time, to forfeit his goods, and be fined in an amount 
equal to their value. Foreigners can have workshops in any part of the 
Republic, and can sell by retail the articles of their own manufacture 
privided they employ any Mexican apprentices or workmen. 
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Atmost 4 Duev.—lIt will hardly be believed that afterthe fearful ex- 

ample held up to this community in the sentercing of Colonel Webb for 
duelling, alchough be had already experienced the pains and penalty by 
@ shot in the leg—that two individuals, should be found with sufficient 
hardihood, to expose themselves in a similar way—but politics it seems 
blinds the judgmeot—particularly if they are active politicians—orators 
for instance—then, it too frequently becomes an enemy in their mouths’ 
“ that steals away their brains.” At a meeting of the Democratic Con- 
vention, one night last week, two heroes, Edward Patterson, and H. P. 
Wanmaker indulged ina fight, by way of an episode to the regular busi- 
ness—the latter it seems struck the other first, and Pattersons’ ‘ great 
revenge’ having a capacious stomach, refused to be satisfied with the 
passes that then took place—the insult couldn't be passed over in that 
way he said—it made him feel so dirt cheap, that he determined to wash 
it out, and the only liquid to effect it was blood—not bloed in general, but 
the particular blood of Mr. H. P. Wanmaker. A second was found— 
the dreadful missive despatched to Mr. W., who, not dreaming of a real 
fight, was preparing for a sham one upon White Plains. Being a mili- 
tary man however, and naturally “ thirsting for glory’ as eagerly as the 
other thirsted for his blood, he accepted the challenge, and Fort Lee was 
named as the ‘battle ground.’ But the affair got wind, and our Police 
indefatigables, whoare always great, proverbially so indeed, at prevent- 
ing what never is intended to take place, did engage a cab with a very 
fast horse, dashed off to the appointed place and overtook two of the 
party, Patterson and his second, whom they secured andcarried in triumph 
before Mayor Morris, fighting weapons and all—they were in high glee 
and joyfully gave bail to restrain all pugnacious propensities. 

Mc. Wanmaker had not been heard of at the latest dates, and it is as- 
serted that he was seen ‘ sitting on the rails,’ near Fort Lee, with exem- 
plary fortitude and patience, and it is suggested that he probably went 
to quench his ardor among the serried ranks upon White Plains. 

scoebiliieeee 

Sectisa a Stave.—A case of considerable interest involving some 
important points, is now before the County Court in Baltimore. A Mr. 
Slatter, of Baltimore, purchased in Winchester, La., a bright mulatto 
girl as asiave. The girl was subsequently disposed of to a Dr. Buck- 
ner, of Mississippi, residing in Baltimore. The sale in Maryland of a 
slave brought from any other State is illegal, and the person attempted to | 
be sold is free. The girl, believing herself to be illegally retained in bon- 
dage, petitioned for her freedom. The original purchaser then came 
forward and claimed the petitioner as his property, alleging that she was 
given conditionally to Dr. Buckner—that if she suited he might on his 
return to Mississippi purchase her. The price put upon her by Slatter 
was $500, and it appears, as far as the trial has progressed, in allowing 
her to pass from his custody to that of Dr. Buckner, he received in ex- 
change, or as he alleges, collateral security, a check for $300, on the 
Farmers’ and Planters’ Bank of Baltimore, anda small colored girl— | 
slave for life—valued at $200. It is now sought to be shown by the 
Counsel for the petitioner that the sale in Baltimore for which the $300 
and the slave were rendered as an equivalant, was a bone fide transaction 
and if so, she has a right to her freedom. 


given. 


’ 


The decision bas not yet been 


—— 
On10 Banxs.—The account in regard to circulation, specie, and dis- 
count for September, of the Banks ef Ohio, stands thus : 
Circulation, $2,072 792 
Specie, 716,152 
Discount, 3,249,033 
The movement ot the banks in three months, has been 
(Reduced) $62 569 
Specie, “ 17,709 
Deposites, " 234,187 | 
More than one ha/f the whole domestic circulation of Ohio is furnished 
by three banks—the Clinton of Columbus, the Wovster, and the Circle- | 
ville, whose total circulation is $1,261,108. The whole circulation of 
the LaFayette Bank of Cincinnati is about $110,009 


Circulation 


Mos Law.—If ever a man deserved impeachment at the hands of his 
fellow citizens, that man is Governor Bigger of Indiana, for a more gross 
act, either of villainy, cowardice or imbecility has never been witnessed 
than he has lately exhibited. It appears that an armed gang of villains, 
in Madison County have banded themselves together by solemn oaths 
of mutual protection, or in other words, that all law is to be disregarded, 
and that they will protect each other in any act of violence they may 
think proper to commiit--murder not even excepted. 

The first act of these lawless scoundrels, was to demand the immediate 


| release of one of their companions, who had been convicted of some 


crime—threatening if the demand was not complied with, to demolish 
the jail, and lynch the Judge and Jury who tried him. 

What would have been, and what should have been the effect of such 
a threat upon the Governor of a State possessed of manly feelings, it is 
unnecessary to ask—an indomitable spirit of resistance would have been 
aroused, and alive to the fearful consequences of a compliance, and 
sensible of the high and important duty he was bound to perform—the 
demand would have been resisted to thedeath. But what does Governer 
Bigger 1—he is frightened at their threats and grants an uncondilional 
pardon to the fellow—a notorious and daring robber! 

We presume it must have been from fear, indeed it is charity te 
attribute to him no worse motive—but whatever it may have been, such 
conduct must receive universal condemnation from every honest and in- 
dependent man, for it isa flagrant abuse of power—an_ outrage against 
the peace and good order of society—it is encouraging the worst species 
of mobocrasy, and must tend to foster that most dangerous spirit, which 
has in days past, flooded cities with human blood. 

When mob supremacy is thus acknowledged, the safety of the commu- 
nity is at an end, and though in this ease disastrous consequences may 
not ensue, to the extent of our apprehensions, still, the act of the Govern- 
oi fpannot be viewed in any other light, than as an immunity for any deed 
of violence that may be committed, and inviting others to follow the ex- 
ample of the Madison County mob, which has been se signally successful. 
He has beyond doubt, won for himself a most unenvitaole notoriety, which 


it will be difficult to shake off, and which should drive him from the 
chair he disgraces. 
-_——— 
Tue Important Question SettLep —Happily for the peace of en- 


| quiring minds, and inorder that the next generation may not floundér 


about in shallow uncertainty like the present, as to who really ‘did kill 
Tecumseh’—that question has been answered as e¥plicitly as a man well 
could, who didn't know much about the matter. It appears that on the 
2st inst. Col. Johnson “ partook of a public dinner with the citizens of 
Concord, on which occasion the question was bluntly put to him, ‘“ Col. 
Johnson, did you or did you not, in your own opinion, kill Tecumseh ?”’ 
Shout upon shout followed this question, and when it had subsided, Col. 


| Johnson said, that called upon in such a manner, among such a people, he 


felt not the least hesitation in answering the question promptly and truly. 
Thereupon he declared, “ Jn my own opinion I did kill Tecumseh.”” He 
then detailed the circumstances to a portion of the company, who had 
constituted themselves a jury to try the case, and they unanimously de- 


livered their verdict, that ‘ Col. Johnson did kill Tecumseh.’ 


Can more be required !—is there a sceptic left! Is there a mortal 
who now entertains a doubt of the gallant Colonel’s markmanship ; or 


| who would be disposed to detract from the brightness of that halo of 


glory, with which this deed must encircle his brow—if so, we have no 
hesitation in expressing our belief of bis unbelief, even though the ghost 


| of Tecumseh should rise fromits grave and confirm the important fact. 


oe 
Pardon or Caarces F. Mitcwert —This individual who was sen- 


| tenced last year, to three years imprisonment in the State Prison at Sing 


Sing, for forgery, was pardoned by Governor Bouck, on Wednesday 
week. It is stated that the cause of this clemency, was the precarious 
state of the prisoners’ health. 

* The quality of mercy is not strained,’ 


saith the poet, but certainly quality often canseth mercy to be strained, 


| to meet particular cases 


ee a 

Trite put TRUE. 
“ Music’s the food of love” they say, 
This is a passage, every one now quotes ; 


The truth is clear, for in the present day, 
Young Love is fed entirely on notes. 


a 
Tt has been beautifully said that the veil that covers the face of Futuri- 
ty, is woven by the hands of Mercy, yet how often do we desire to tear 


| aside that veil and gaze upon that countenance, even though we know not 


whether it shall be in gladness or in grief! 
Men doat on this world, as if it were never to have an end, and neglect 


the next as if it were never to have a begigning. 











MARSHAL BERTRAND. 

The honers everywhere paid this worthy veteran, are worthy of him and 
of ourselves, and must be exceedingly gratifying inasmuch as it is an evi- 
dence of our just appreciation of bis character—not as a General of the 
Graned army, who fought under the"banner of Napoleon—aided in swell- 
ing his triumphs and shared his glory—but of his character as a man, 
who willingly sacrificed comfort and ease in his native land, to cheer the 
solitude of the exile in his 

“ Rocky, island home.” 

Apart from his connection with the cloving scenes of his great Com- 
mander, Bertrand is not distinguished from his compatriots who shared 
with him the dangers of the ‘ battle field’—but viewed in that conec- 
tion, as exhibiting in his own persen, a proof that friendship is not al- 
ways ‘a shade that follows wealth and fame’ nor love an ‘ empty 
sound,’ he stands out in bold relief from the rest, and has won for him- 
self a higher title than all the battles he ever helped to win could confer 
upon him. 

An outline of the General’s. life is soon given—it is found in the Ency- 
clopedia Americana, and may be of some interest just now : 

Bertrand, Henry Gratien, count ; general of division, aid-de-camp of 
Napoleon, grand marsbal of the palace, &. ; famous for his attachment 
to Napoleon, whom he and bis family voluntarily accompanied to St. He- 
lena. He was born of parents in the middle ranks of life, entered the 
military service, distinguished himself in the corps of engineers, and rose 
to the post of general of brigade. In the camp at Boulogne, in 1804, 
Napoleon had occasion to become acquainted with his worth. From that 
time Bertrand was with him in al) his campaigns, signalizing himself 
everywhere, especially at Austerlitz, where he was one of the Emperor’s 
aides-de-camp. In 1806, he took Spandau, a fortress about six or seven 
miles from Berlin, after an attack of a few days ; and in 1807 contribut- 
ed to the victory over the Russians at Friediand, and excited the admira- 
tion of the enemy by his masterly conduct ic building two bridges over 
the Danube, after the battle at Aspern, in the war of 1809 against Aus- 
tria. He distinguished himself equally in the campaigns of 1812 and 
1813, particularly at Lutzen and Bautzen. In October, 1813, he defend- 
ed several important posts against superior numbers, and after the bartle 
of Leipsic, in which he defended Lindenan against Giulay, conducted the 
retreat in good order. After the battle of Hanuu, he covered Mentz un- 
til the army had passed the Rhine. He took part in the campaign of 
1814 by the side cf Napoleon, whom he accompanied to Elba, returned 
with bim, and finally shared his residence at St. Helena. After Napo- 
leon’s death (1821) he returned from the island to France. 


Since his arrival id our city, the attentions he has received have been 
unremitted—every object of public interest has been shewn him, indeed 
he has been lionized on a most extensive scale, and we should think quite 
to his heart’s content. The most public exhibition took place on Mon- 


AA A 


day, when he visited the ships of war, Governor’s Island and the Navy | 
| as good as your word !) thirdly. Because we happen to know (by putting 


Yard accompanied by about two hundred military officers—the Governor, 
the Mayor, and Common Council, several very hungry looking members 
of the press, and a large number of ‘invited guests’—the great fault on 
all these occasions is, that two many are invited and the invitations are 
too indiscriminate—not that mach inconvenience was experienced on board 
although’ the Hercules was not the sort of boat we should have chosen, 
either for her beauty which is somewhat faded, or for her accommoda 
tions which are peculiarly questionable—or for her decorations which 
were ‘ positively shocking’—the inconvenience we allude to, was in the 
effect such a company produced, the idea of treating a bostlike that with 
hospitality would haye been preposterous, and therefore it was not at- 
tempted. If there was a latent wish to see the wild animals at ‘feeding 
time’—that wish was wisely foregone and the only characteristic exhibit 
ed was the growl. 


The reception on board the Independence was in every way worthy of | 


her gallant commodore, Stewart—on board the North Carolina, the most 
pleasing part was the display of beauty upen the poop—at Governor's 
Island the five companies of U. S. Artillery went through certain mili- 
tary manoeuvres with great precison, and proved that they had been 
drilled to some purpose—the fortifications were examined and comment- 
ed upon, and it was demonstrated to the sati-faction of his Honor the 
the Mayor that the ‘Britishers’ couid not come up there no how.’ 
The fortifications by the bye are admirably designed, and there are some 


pieces there, which would give forth their thunder to some purpose or 
we are mistaken in their calibre. Col. Bankhead was particularly at- 


tentive to ihe guest of the day, and after introducing him to the ladies 


and other good things of which the Island boasts, but which are by no | 
means indigenous to it, the drummer boy beat a tattoo—the soldier's 
huzzaed, and, rather cold and savagely hungry, for it was now well on 
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to 4 e’clock—we started for the Navy Yard. Now, why they sheuld 

have taken the old geatleman there, we have been unable to determine, 

for a more ‘ barren wilderness’ we have not seen for some time—if he 

were to judge of the prosperity of the country, by the grass that covers 

its Once busiest thoroughfares, and the melancholy, death-like stillness 

that pervaded the place, he must have set us down as a Bankrupt Na- 

tion—as ready to fall a ‘prey to the destroyer’ whenever he thought 

proper to demand us, Not a sign of life is visible—beaps of dismal look- 

ing lumber is scattered about the place, and alongside the wharfs are 

two or three dismantled vessels adding to the dreariness of the scene— 

and their very figure beads apparently regarding the desolation with sor- 
row strongly depicted upon their countenances. It is true the Com- 

mandant’s house presented a pleasing contrast to the scene, and the nice- 
ly furnished parlur—the smiling faces of the ladies—the hot coffee and 
the piles of cake, formed indeed ‘an oasis in the desert.” Such of the 
company who were not troubled with a large share of modesty, partook 
of the refreshments unsparingly—but the two hundred officers headed by 
Gen’! G. P. Morris, saw them not—tasted them not, except in imagina- 
tion—they sat all the while upon the semi-circular rail fence in front of 
the house like so many male representative of Patienee, trying to get up 
a smile at their own misery. 

The pleasing part of this performance having been completed, all pro- 
ceeded on board with the greatest alacrity, and we cast off ‘amidst the 
cheers of the brightest specimens of unredeemed loaferism we have ever 
seen, and returned to the Battery—passed through a long avenue formed 
by the aforesaid two hundred officers—saw Marshall Bertrand get inte 
a very shabby looking hack and drive with great haste to the Astor— 
then hitched ourself on to Ald, Purdy, and thanks to his kindness, had 
a capital meal at the City Hall, at the public expense. 

N. B —We did not hear the General express himself highly impress- 
ed with the civilities, nor did we witness the emotion, mentioned in the 


morning papers. 
 — —— 


HOMESPUN POETRY. 


We have just met with the follewing manly and simple verses in the 
Massachusets “ Ploughman”—a straight-forward, lusty and sensible 
paper, which we hope the men of Massachusetts Bay, and all along 
shore, understand the valueof; and we borrow them fur two good and 
sufficient reasons—1st. Because they are worth botrowing—2ndly. Be- 
cause the author never appeared in print before! (and we duubt whe- 
ther he does now with his own consent or knowledge,) and thirdly, (but 
we only promised two reasons, if we recollect rightly—se what it is to be 


that and that together) who the author is, while fifty to one the Plougk- 
man itself does not! He is a hardworking Massachusetts boy—a far- 
mer’s son; and a bit of a farmer himself, by the name of Ide, (A. M. 
ide, Jr., if we de not mistake’) Nobody thereatouts has ever suspected 
him of poetry; and to this hour his own brother—perhaps an only bro- 
ther, but of that we are not so sure—bas no idea that he has been sleep- 
ivg with a poet, for nobody knows hew long. 

One word more—as your everlasting talkers and writers and pree- 
chers are in the habit of saying over and over again, after they bave got 
through—* one word more "’—if this youth will bu: stick to his farm, and 
reverence himself, he may be an honor, not only to Farms and Farmers, 
but to his Country. He has got the stuff in him—that’s a fact. 


KNOW YE NOT THAT YE ARE MEN?t 


Know ye not that ye are men, 

Ye Jaboring throngs of Earth f 
Must ye be told and told again 
That Truth and Toil are worth? 


Why do ye look upon the ground, 
No fire within the eye, 

When noble-born are all around 
And Wealth and Rank go by? 


| 
| 
For have ye not a heart within, 
| And sense and soul as they ¢ 
And more,—have ye not toiled to win, 
The bread ye eat to-day? 


Do ye deapise yon sunburnt hands— 
So bard and brown with toil 

That have made fair the forest lands, 
| And turned the forest soil? 
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What! do ye fear the haughty gaze 
Of men in rich array ? 

’ Tia said, Pride hath not many days, 
And Riches fly sway. 


Up heart and hand, and persevere, 
And overcome the scorn,— 

The haughty hate, and heartless sneer 
Of this world’s gentle-born ! 


Fear not, shrink not,—to you is given 
The guardianship of Earth; 

And on the record book of Heaven 
Is writ your honest worth! 


Honor yourselves! be honest, true 
And willing, firm and strong ; 

Do well what’er your hands may do, 
Though praise mey linger long! 


A high and holy work ia yours, 
And yours should be a fame, 
That lives for ages and endures, 

Beyond the Hero's name! 


Go,—with your hands upon the plough 
And the plough beneath the sod ; 
Pity the heart that scorns, and bow 
To nothing but your God ! 


South Attleboro’, Mass., Sept. 15. 1843, 


——[—= 
[Origiroal.) 


TO A FRIEND: 
ON THE BIRTH OF HER FIRST CHILD. 


BY JOHN NEAL. 


Angust and pale 
Mother of Nations ! hail ! 
The golden link is cast, 
That bindeth fast 
The teeming Future to the wondrous Past! 
Prophets, and Bards, and Kings— 
The [mmortalities of Eerth— 
To the sublimer Things— 
Whose inextinguishable wings, 
Beyond the Skies bave birth! 


Type of Creative Power 
Behold thy marriage-dower ! 
A Woman blossoming! . . . Thyself in flower. 
Bleased forever! how, 
Upon thy consecrated brow, 
The diadem of Nations glitereth now! 


Thou miracle! to prayer, 
With thy dishevelled hair, 

Afloat like sunbeams in the morning air; 
With patient mouth and bashful eyes, 
Now lifted to the blooming skies 
In thankfulness and joy ; 
Now wondering in mute suaprise, 
Over thy new-born boy! 


But yesterday, 
Thy spirit Jay, 
As the beclouded sunshine lies 
In Woman’s weeping eyes— 
Impregnate with a golden shower— 
Trembling and waiting for the hour 
Of God's eternal mysteries ! 


To-day! 

Thou leavest thy lowly bed, 
With the unfruitful dead 

For yonder Skies! 
The word of Power is spoken! 
The seal o! Death is broken! 

The golven link is cast, 
That bindeth fast, 
The blooming Future to the buried Past! 
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[Originoal.) 
THE PERVADING PRESENCE. 
TO LAIDA. 
BY C. DONALD MACLEOD. 


The pure, mysterious stars that sleep 
In floods of waveless light; 
Or, wher on angel wings they sweep 
The silent paths of night. 
The cloud which spirits make their nest, 
And laugh in radience from its crest. 
The moon whose briliant realm so full 
Of love and smiles must be; 
And all that God made beautiful 
And pure, riminds of thee! 


The sparkle of the brooks that tell 
Their secrets to the breeze ; 

The song of springs, the graceful swell 
And fall of summer seas. 

The stainless depth of forest lakes, 

Whieh not e’en zepbyr’s pinion breaks. 

The dew that sleeps upon the rose, 
And courts the early bee ; 

And all that God made lovely, glows 
With thee, my dream, with thee! 


The golden vein beneath the clod; 
The flower the wild stag crops ; 
The crystal cave; the pines that nod 
Upon the mountain tops. 
The gems within their earthy lair, 
Like drops of starlight prisoned there. 
The bird’s glad song; the deer, whose light 
Step roams the forest free; 
And all that God made fair and bright, 
But draws the heart to thee! 


Dear lamp of this my dreaming hour! 
To thy young hands are given 
Strange empire; fcr thou hast a power 

O’er wave and earth and Heaven. 
But most within my breast supreme, 
Its star, ita Idol and its dream. 
Would, darling, L could call the time 
For life and me to part; 
Or take this aching head of mine; 
And rest it on thy heart! 

October 25th, 1843. 

—————a—___— 
LOSS OF THE SARAH BARNES. 

The loss of this vessel is confirmed by the arrival of Charles Cloud, 
the mate, at New Orleans—the particulars of the loss are painful in the 
extreme. It appears that she sprung aleak after crossing the Galveston 
bar on the 24th ult, and though all the pumps were kept incessantly at 
work, they could only keep her free for a short time, when finding the 
leak rapidly increasing, the Captain determined to run her on the near- 
est shore—the passengers being at the time engaged in bailing her out. 

At half-past 2, P. M., the water had ascended to the fires and the em 
gine, and to save their lives became the concern of all on board. They 
set about making rafts of the cotton bales—four bales to a raft—and lash 
ed together some spars for other rafts. She was now sinking rapidly; 
the lead was hove, and there were found six fathoms of water, There 
was no confusion or complaining; though all seemed te be impressed 
with their perilous position. Orders were given to cast off the boat's 
painter, and while doing this, she sunk—it being then 45 miautes past 4 
in the afternoon. 

Of the thirty persons on board, fourteen only were saved—eighteen 
went on the rafts and the rest took the boat—five of the former were 
saved after drifting about three days and nights. Of those in the boat 


but three perished, passengers, two males and a female, and they were 
loat in the breakers in landing from the boat, on the 26th. 


The following are the names of those who were lost ;—James Potter, 
H. S. Dagget, Judge Biair, Mr. Boyd, Dr. Cosgrave, a female, um 
known, 3 deck passengers, Charles Franklin, owner and captain, —— 


Dean, 2d engineer, Alex. Jibell Rook, 2 deck bands, 2 firemen. 














LITERARY NOTICES. 





Corwetius Matrnews. We have before us, parts 3, 5, and 6, of the 
“writings of Cornelius Matthews” containing portions of Puffer Hop- 
kins, and the whole of the Politicians, a Comedy 

Of the former we have already said our say ; and have only to add that 
the story improves in strength, flavor, and originality, number by number; 
that there is a great deal of good writing in it—much too good for the 
places we find itin; and that although greatly overcharged at times, take 
it as a whole, it is a boek to be depended upon; and a book that will 
last—with all its faults. 

Of the Politicians, the less we say the better ; because we do respect 
the author. As a comedy, the whole of it is not worth the preface: and 
yet, poor as it is, nay wretched, as a play, it is better than three fifths of 
the English plays that now hold possession of the American Stage ; more 
natural, and truer, and forty times worthier of encouragement. Over 
the whols, you find clever passages—but always out of place: for ex- 
ample. 

“ Well Kate, poultry flies high in the market, this morning, and eggs 
are only four to the dozen. I really believe the times have reached our 
roosts and hen-houses, and that hens and turkeys have become so dissolute 
and idle, with long holding of warm nests and abundance of good feeding, 
that they care not a straw for the public interest!” 

And that is put into the mouth of a woman! and not of a sprightly 
young woman neither, which might possibly be forgiven ; but into the 
mouth of Mrs. Gudgeon—a married woman of course—and by courtesy 
an old woman, since the unmarried are always young women, as well as 
single woman, while the married are always—no matter what, by the 
supposition. Oh—Mr. Matthews! Mr. Matthews! where were your 
wits a wool-gathering, when you put such language into the mouth of a 
good for nothing old woman! And so with fifty other passages. Clever 
inthemselves, and containing in themselves, ore enough to make half-a- 
dozen comedies, in the workshop of a regular bred play wright, they are 
worthless here—and that’s all we can stop to say. 

And now for something pleasanter. We have just finished a volume 
of peems, by Cornelius Matthews, which do not seem to have been pub- 
lished. Finished reading we mean—for any other sort of Anishing 
would be alike vain and useless. What! gild refined gold—and paint 
the lily !—or add a perfume to the violet !—(nobody can say that isn’t 
original )—or try to finish a work, in its very nature, unfinishable, or in 
better language imperishable—no, no, thank ye; we are not in the humor 
for any other finishing than that we honestly meant; and we say this, 
now, lest some wicked fellow, after reading what we have before said of 
the Politicians, should take it into his head that we had flung the poems 
—if not the poet himself—behind the backlog, to begin with. 

But we have not half done with Mr. Cornelius Matthews yet : for we 
undertake to say—and there’s our glove—who bids !—that we have had 
no Englizh poetry, better than much of his, within the memory of man! 
Beyond that, we never go. The older English poets, we have a sort of 
a reverence for ; because they meant well enough, and were pretty good 
fellows at the bottom, though not always at the top; but as for their 
Poetry, as a general thing, it was not to be compared with much of our 
newspaper poetry within the last dozen or twenty years ; and by that we 
mean, that it was generally much inferior to our newspaper poetry. There! 
What do you think of that now! And we are in earnest too; and we 
mean every word wesay. And now for the proof. Take the very first 
poem in the book ; and ask yourselves if you ever aaw anything heartier, 
sounder, or more healthful and promising, than a large part of the whole. 
Watch the play of the muscles—the heaving of the chest—the planting of 
the foot, and then say, if you dare, that we haven’t among us, notwith- 
standing all our degeneracy, that which may well pass for the offspricg of 
the giants. We mean to be understood. It is high time in this day of 
sickness and shadow—when health and strength and substance are over- 
looked not only in women but in poetry—yea, even in Men, who are get- 
ting to be praised for their little hands, their delicate feet and their soft 
eyes—God help us !—though seldom sicklied over by the pale cast of | 
thought—the line has escaped us, just as another did not long ago, when 
in the hurry of writing we were guilty of calling ambition the ‘‘ viee of 
noble minds,” instead of * the last infirmity of noble minds,” and never 
recollected ourself, until we saw the passage quoted with approbation. 
We could have torn our eyes out ! 
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The first poem is, however, faulty here and there, and may not, there- 
fore, by the careless reader, pass for half its real worth, but let him pro- 
ceed further, and he will feel an increasing interest, and a higher apprecia- 
tion of the author’s talents—as, for instance, a portion of the lines to the 
Farmer—the Mechanic—the Statesman—and the Sculptor—or the follow- 
ing, to the masses :— 

When wild and high the uproar swells, 
From crowds that gather at the set of day; 
When square and market roar in stormy play, 
And fields of men, like Lions, shake their files 
Of savage hutr; when quick and deep, call out the bells 
Through all the lower Heaven ringing, 
As if an unearthly shock 
The city’s base should rock, 
And set its troubled turrets singing. 

A noble stanza, but to the very last line of which we have two insur- 
mountable objections—nay, three. First we complain, because he said 
singing; and secondly, because he didn’t say swinging, which would 
have been altogether finer—wouldn’t it, Matthews, hey? and thirdly, 
because he said its instead of the, in the same line. Suppose he had 
written— 

And set the troubted turrets swinging. 
Wouldn’t it have been much easier to say; and much better, when it was 
said? 
“Make musical the vexed wind, moaning, 
@ And be as little children at a singing-school.” 

One of the greatast things in the whole book, though, is the Reformer, 
and we regret that want of space prevents our publishing it. 

And now we shut the book. We had no idea—to tell the truth—no 
idea whatever that the man had so much in him, though there were pas- 
sages in Behemoth which had a sort of uplifting power upon us. 

P.S. We had well nigh overlooked one thing—of more value than 
the poetry, after all—the pure Saxon speech it is written in. It is truly 
wonderful for that, if for nothing else, in this age of barbarism, and all 
sorts of outlandish gibberish, in our fashionable authors—not so much 
because they are acquainted with the languages, as because they are not. 


Tae New York Journat or Mepicine aypd Tue CoLLaTeRaL 
Sciences. Edited by Samuxt Forry, M. D. 

The ; resent number of this valuable medical journal, has in addition 
to a large variety of interesting articles, a long account of the fever at 
Rondout, and a very neat engraving of that very prettily situated place. 

We perceive with pleasure that the editor purposes to give a new 
feature to the future numbers, by introducing mateorological observations, 
taken in the harbour of New York, this will add considerably to its 
character and usefulness, and will no doubt prove a successful experiment. 

It is published by the Langley’s, Chatham street. 


Tue Democratic Review for November.—Langley.—We perceive 
that J. C. Neal has one of his rich sketches in the present number—he 
is always welcome wherever he appears. Whittier’s New England 
Supernaturalism is concluded—it is capital. A review of Froissarts 
Chronicles, by A. Davezac is a very able paper. But there are so maay 
good things in it that we cannot enumerate them all. It is arich number 
and we recommend it strongly. We shall show our appreciation of it by 
borrowing from its pages hereafter. 

Tue Mysteries or Paris by Eugene Sue:—The Harpers have is- 
sued a library edition of this very interesting novel, but whether it is a 
better or worse translation than the New World edition we cannot say, 
in as much as we have never read the original. We have read the New 
World issue, and should consider it perhaps a closer translation than the 
other, judging by a knowledge of the language, but the other is more 
elegantly done, and has certainly the advantage in form. 

When we first took up this book, the position in which we found the 
characters rather startled us—but, after all, we were frighted for nothing, 
—and any person who has read Ainsworth’s poetry thoroughly, will be 
rather astonished to find himself improving in the moral tendency of his 
reading, when he takes up Eugene Sue As for the book itself, nothing 
can be more intensely interesting than its pages. It is to France what 
Barnaby Rudge and Oliver Twist is to the English, but more exciting, 
occasionally more lofty in its dereliction, and quite as original in all 
things. The hero is a magnificent personage—a fine, lofty character, 
sustained with great strength throughout all his adventures. In ourwhole 
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life we do not remember ever to have read « book so intensely inter- 
esting—so full of stirring Life! Wild and romantic in its incidentsa— 
tonching and eccasionally tender in the expression of its language—it 
combines beanties of contrasting character with the skill semetimes 
exhibited in the paintings of a great artist. In the Mysteries of Paris, 
the lights and shades of human life are blended in one magnificent pic- 
ture. The whole work is published in two numbers of the Harpers’ 
Library Edition of select novels, and occupies nearly five hundred closely 
printed pages ; and is sold at 25 cts. a number. 

Tue Picrortwat Biste—J. 8S. Redfiled —The fourteenth number of 


anxious of possessing this valuable volume, should at once secure the 
back numbers. 

Evemests oy Natorat Puattosorpuy, by Dr. Gares. 
valuable work has passed to atenth edition--a pretty commencing proof 
of its excellence—indeed we know not another work upon the same 
subject, so admirably adapted for the use of schools. For sale at the Tri- 
bune office, 160 Nassau street. 

Tue Ectectic Museum or Foreitcn Literature. The November 
number of this excellent reprint, contains a choice selection from the 
foreign periodicals, and a beautiful Mezzotint engraving, ‘The Wolf 
and the Lamb.’ E. Littell, 236 Broadway. 

Hawp-s00k or NEEDLEWORK: 

J. S. Redfield, Clinton Hall, bas sent us a handful of gems under this 
title—just the present to hide in the corner of your Iadie love’s work- 
basket as a Christmas gift. In one pretty-bound little book she may find 
lessons on knitting, netting, crochet, and all the mysteries of tangling 
The next makes her a proficient in embroi- 


This most 


yarn into wareable shapes. 
dery; the third makes a good dress-maker of her; the fourth teaches how 
hats are trimmed. Next comes plain sewing and baby-linen—both of 
which she must learn sometime, you know ; and last of all is a pretty 
little essay on fancy needlework :—written as neatly as it is bound, and 
just the treatise thai every lady should possess. These half-dozen well. 
written volumes can be had in separate numbers—so the unmarried can 
delay some of the most interesting studies, if they desire it 
oe 
THE DRAMA 

Tas Parx.—Mc. Forrest has appeared here during the week, and 
played a portion of the characters in which Macready had lately appear- 
ed there with such triumphant success. But how great has been the 
change—not 80 much behind the curtain, perhaps, as before it, although 
there the absence of a master mind was strikingly perceptible. But the 
front of the house has been in comparison cold and cheerless—the cha- 
racter of the audience apparently changed with the character of the 
performance, and we were painfully reminded that it was a 25 cent actor 
putting himself up at a dollar. 

Mr. Forrest bas appeared in ‘ Richelieu,’ * Othello,’ ‘Claude Melnotte,’ 
&c., and we really have witnessed nothing to induce us to alter the 
opinion we have invariably expressed, that he is little more than a physi- 
cal actor, lacking the mind necessary to embody the giant cenceptions 
of Shakspeare. Nor is this all, for even his Richelieu is a tissue of mis- 
conceptions from the beginning to the end, and is an instance how little 
he knows of the history of the individual he attempts to represent. Mr. 
Forest has been spoiled by flattery, and flattery cf the worst kind—he 
has been styled ‘ the American tragedian’—he has been made the pet of 
a.certain party whose politics he espouses, and who have hi hi'd him 
into popularity—he has had a man of transcendant talent in his pay, 
who, though he could not infuse into him a grain of that which distin- 
guished him, nevertheless made him feel its «fect, by his able but 
injudicious critiques of his performance. 

Forrest, by a species of self-delusion, seems to have fancied that all poor 
Leggett wrote was sincere, until he really believed himself te be a great 
actor, and no doubt he was much astonished when he discovered that 
the London critics were not of the same opinion. He was there told 
some plain, candid truths—he passed for what he was really worth, and 
he should have returned to this country with a proper sense of the value 
of bis talents. It may be said, and with some truth, that he exhibited a 

“oper appreciation of them by going to the Chathem Theatre, and that 
certainly is his proper sphere—but it should be borne in mind that Mr. 
Forrest’s ruling passion is money-getting, (money-keeping, if all be true, ) 
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and that he gratifies this at some personal or rather professional sacri- 
fice; and this brings us to the consideration of the only instance of excite- 
ment which hes taken place during his present engagement. Certain 
conduct, which, if true, should have made him the object of scorn and 
contempt to his fellow-citizens, had been attributed to him. He wag 
accused of harsh, unfeeling, and unmanly conduct towards the widow of 
his earliest and best friend, William Leggett—who, as it has been truly 
said, ‘“‘ when he was low and sunk in obscurity,—a blank in the world’s 
regard,—unheard of, unthought of, and unknown,—with nothing of this 


world’s goods, but health, and youth,—-took Edwin Forrest by the 


this work is issued--the two following nnmbers will complete it—those | hand, and by his gold, and that far mightier weapon, the pen, raised him 


| from obscurity and indigence to fame and fortune,” 


This was charged 
upon him, and had the press generally echoed it, the public, who rarely 
stop to ascertain the truth, would have driven him indignantly from the 
stage. Alittle excitement, however, was raised, and some apprehen- 
sions of a tumult were entertained on Monday night, and consequently 
the audience, as many as there were, was composed principally of his 
friends. The first scene of the play passed off, and Mr. Forrest appeared 
dressed for the character. The applause was general—if a few hisses 
were given, they were lost in the loud cheering of his supporters. Of 
course it was expected that the play would then proceed, since no oppo- 
sition was offered, but to the astonishment of evsry one around us, he 
advanced to the footlights, and alluded to the charges,—denied their 
truth, and produced a note from Mrs. Leggett in proof of his assertion. 

So far—so good—but why allude at all to it in that way—why not 
have adopted the proper course through the public prints, inatead of 
making an ostentatious display of the widow by the side of his wife in a 


| Private box, as though her presence was necessary to give the stamp of 
P ’ & P ) P 


; truth to the letter. 


We know nothing of the affair except from hearsay, 
but what we have heard has always been unfavorable to Mr. Forrest— 
however as he has publicly denied the charges, and as Mrs. Leggett has 
by her presence, and by letter added her testimony to his—we are bound 
to believe, and we trust for his sake, that they are—false 

Mr. Placide took a benefit on Thursday night, at least such was his 
intention, if he could have induced the people to attend, but they wouldn’t. 


| We believe Mr. Placide goes South this winter—and we don't think the 


| 


Park will be compelled to close in consequence. 
Tue O_rmeic.—Mitchell has been crowding on the novelties lately— 
The first is 


a translation from the French, entitled ‘ The Printer’s Devil,’ in which 


no less than three have been produced since our last issue. 


Holland as Pierre Pica the devil, creates some hearty laughs. The fun 
of the piece rests entirely with him, and this arises from the dilemmas in 
which he is placed in consequence of having printed a satirical pamphlet 
reflecting upon the Ambassador frem Vienna, when he was printing on 
his own account without a license, It is one of those light French tri- 
fles which are always amusing. 

The other piece is called the “Queen of the Hudson,” and is a muti- 
lated edition of a piece played successfully in London, under tne title of 
“The Queen of the Thames."’ The mutilator has laid the scene on the 
river, and Bengough has painted a beautiful view of Under-Cliff with the 
residence of General Morris on the hill. 

Of the merits of the piece, the less said the better—some pretty music 
has been introduced which is executed very well, but as for plot, or de- 
sign, or meaning, or sense—we confess we couldn't discover any. Still, 
though deficient in all these qualities, the actors managed to make the 
audience laugh, and the object was attained, and success segured. 

The third piece is ‘A Mogul Tale!’ but this we have not yet seen. 


Tae Cuatsam has been well attended during the week, we hear— 
we have been unable to attend. 


THEATRICAL AND MUSICAL ITEMS 


Burton played for one night, at the Holliday street Baltimore, on 
Tuesday, on his way South. 

Somebody has written a tragedy taken from Thompson’s poem of Aga- 
memnon, which is shortly to be produced at the National Theatre, Phila- 
delphia. Itis “ by a celebrated author, (of course) and well calculated 
to draw forth the peculiar abilities ef Mrs. A. Knight, for whose benefit it 
is to be produced.” If it elicits any ability from her, it must be a very 
clever production.— Baltimore Clipper. 

The Philadelphia North American says the Musical Fand Society, af- 
ter an inactivity of several winters are about to fully make up for it by 


some brilliant efforts. The Society has anexcellent orchestra et command 
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in its professional members, and Castellan, Ciau Damoreau, and other ar- | GENERAL SUMMARY. 
tists of note, are engaged, it is seid. - 
The Charleston Theatre opened on the Ist. inst., under the manage-| Severe Storm.—The Train of Cars arrived at Buffalo, on Monday 
f bes. Heh d azements with Wallack, Macready, | 00M, seventeen hours bebind time, having encountered forty two trees, 
_— ot joa in te. a er , ’ | prostrate onthe Track between Batavia and Buffalo. The trees had 
ul, r\ é ee 


. been uprooted by the wind. 
Mr. Wallace gave aconcert at Baltimore, on Thursday night. | _ H. Hastings Weld Esq., of the Philadelphia Saturday Evening Post, 


delivered a very able lecture before the Mercantile Library Aenentt. 
- | in Boston, on Wednesday evening the 25th ult.—subject : ‘* Domestic i 
MUSICAL. | during the Revolution.” 
wail Melancholy Swicide.—On Monday morning, the 23d ult., about half 


past four, Lieut. Geo. C. Wyche, attached to the U. S. ship Ohio, was 
found in North Market street, Boston, having, in a state of partial in- 
at the Washington Hetel—the room was more crowded than on any | toxication, fallen into a box. He was taken up by the watch, and re- 
previous occasion, and among the spectators were Marshal Bertrand, Bo. to the se ge Ewe ander weer noo gto a 
. : " F " nm 4 Jo visiting his cell about nine o'clock, he was found hanging lilel 
son, and suite, who testified their delight by loud and repeated ap from the pled over the door, having hung himself with his Soe ikerchief. 
The act was undoubtedly prompted by the deep mortification which his 
in consequence of which, and at the particular request of many friends, | incarceration must have produced. 


| 
she was induced to give another concert last evening, and has now pro- | Lieut. Wyche was a native of Virginia, but resided in Alabama. He 
| 


CistT1 DamaneaNn’s THIRD Concert took place on Monday night, 


plause. We understand that many left, being unable to procure seats, 


was about 35 years old, and had been in the navy fifteen years, He was 
a generous, noble-hearted man, and his death cannot bat be deeply !a- 
mented by all who were so fortunate as to know him. His remains were 
conveyed on board the Ohio and were buried with the honors of war!” 


ceeded to Bos’ on. 

We rarely see so much enthusiasm as Madam Damoreau and Mons. 
Artot excite—each succeeding effort increases the furor, and this is | 
effected mainly by the exquisite taste and finish of the artistes—the 
peculiar grace and ease with which everything is performed, and so near 
perfection that the nicest ear can scarcely detect a law. The lady on 
this occasion introdaced two pieces not heretofore given by her—the one 


Attempted Murder.—A young man in New Bedford, by the name of 
| John Howard, a servant in the Sailor’s Home, No. 29 South Water atreet, 
on Saturday night last, entered the room of a servant girl on the premises, 
and attempted to stab her with a knife which he had previously sharpen- 
, ‘ | @d. The screams of the gir! brought assistance to her, when the fellow 
a beautiful Italian scene, by Adam, and a lovely gem from the ‘Domino | fled to his room He has since been arrested, and examined before the 
Noir,’ which she sung so divinely as barely to escape an encore. The | Pelice Court. He confessed his intention of murdering the girl from mo 
gem, par excellence, however, was the duet at the close of the Concert, | “Y° of jealousy. 
by herself and Artot. We consider this tobe one of the greatest efforts It is said that old copper has been found at the Navy Yard, Washing- 
; it j } : ton, which will bring thirty-five or forty thousand dollars, and that this 
of modern time —it is beyond eil praise. 


‘ | sur: will be used to pay the workmen at the yard until Congress meets. 
Mons. Artot’s capriccio on a theme of Beethoven was wonderful, and | 


E The razor strop man is selling strops and giving temperance lectures 
his fantasia from Norma, introducing ‘Casta diva,’ was most beautiful, | at Pittsburgh. 


and called down rapturous applause. | Commodore Elliot Restored to his Office —The Secretary of the 
The Concert last evening was equally well attended, and the probabi- | Navy has announced to the Commodore the gratifying intelligence that 
lity is that if they were continued, the excitement would increase. Our he is restored to the public service, and will eccordingly epasiate Ye 
. as waiting orders, the restoration dating from the 18th inst. 
Boston friends have a treat in store. 


F | Sleamboat Accidents on the Lakes, —The Steamboat Misaouri atruck 
Sicnora pe Gots’ Concert took place on Friday of last week, at | a rock in Lake Huron, and was run aground in the St. Clair River. She 


the Apollo, and was well attended. The persons assisting on the occa- | Will probably be got off without serious loss. The Steamboat Bunker 
sion were, Messrs. Knoop, Coupa, Timm, Etienne, and Miss Gjertz. Hill ran int the Propeller Independence, near Milwaukie, ta the night, 
Signora di Gori plays the guitar with a great deal of taste, and her the latter disabled, and the wheel house ef the former carried away. 
ray ‘d lh #9 apa" ‘le , f " _ Several tailors in Baltimore have been indicted for conspiracy, and the 
execution 13 — = grace ™ = sne tails to produce so full atone as | Grand Jury found a true bill against them. The nature of the offence 
we have heard from that very insignificant instrument. In the duet with | has not yet transpired. 
Knoop she did considerably better, Of Mr. Knoop, as a violincellist, Another Strike —The factory girls in Alleghany City had another 
we think highly—he plays with much feeling, though it struck us occa- | strike on Thursday, the 26ch ult, The cause now is for “ hous, which 
sionally, that there was an abruptness of style he might remedy. His had they been from five in the mecers till nye “ ly ane 
. 4. but his e ion lacks finist evening—but now, as there is a press of business, the employers wis to 
tone 18 good, but his prctarony acks finish. add an additional hour to the time, without any increase oO: wages, a8 
We beard Miss Sophia Gjertz upon the piano for the first time—but if | well as to continue working on Saturdays as !ong as on other days. 
her performance on that night was a fair example, we can only say that Tribute to the late Hon. Hugh S. Legare.—The Mayor of Charles- 
the Court of Denmark might supply itself with a beter pianist at little | 9" has set apart the 7th of November as a doy somes, 
Miss Gi a Rap lb ie ceremonies to be perfurmed in honor of the memory of the late Hugh 8. 
trouble and cost. Miss Gjertz won't do after the pianists we have heard Legare. He has also issued a proclamation recommending the citizens 
to close on that day all places of business or amusement, that all may 
A Mr. Etienne, from the opera at Toulouse, appeared and sung the | have an opportunity of particpating in the proceedings. A procession 
Evocacio from ‘‘ Robert le Diable.”?” He has a good bass voice, and is a will be formed early in the day, and move off wo the Circular church, 
respectable singer, nothing more. ge es ‘mre ae Saeed i ney oa ; ae) 
“ge ; ‘eet : a Ci emains of Com. Porter-— rig of war Truxton is now 
We confess that we were disappointed in this Concert, there was | expected in the Delaware with the remains of Com. Porter on board. 
The Inquirer says—“On her arrival the body is to be conveyed to the 
in those who have really no extraordinary merit to appeal to the public | residence of his friend, the Rev. Dr. Ducachet, in Girard street, and 
for support, by putting forth pretensions, which they cannot justify— | ‘here to remain until arrangements be made for the funeral. The faneral 
we have had so much of sterling excellence in the ical world of | services are to be performed at St. Stephen's church, and the remains of 
é ; oe - © in — world of late, | the gallant Commodore are to be taken to the Naval Asylum, at which, 
that our taste is becoming more fastidious, and our judgments more | by order of the Secretary of the Navy. with the consent of the family of 
matured. Of course these remarks are meant to apply to those itinerant | the deceased, they are to be interred.” 
musicians who seem to depend upon Concerts for a livelihood—where A Reward —Governor Letcher, of Kentucky, has offered a reward of 


they are residents of a city, and live by their profession, and annually ap- — for the apprehension of Talbot Oldham, the murderer of Wm. G. 
* enham. 


in this country. 


nothing at all calculated to astonish, and not much to please—it is folly 


peal to their friends, the case is different, because the money is then | 


given, as much from a desire to serve the individual, as to be gratified— | 4) -.ham Fray, in Alleghany County, has confessed his guilt! He says 
but where strangers arrive here with only mediocre talent, and greatiy | he overheard a quarrel between Fray and his wife, of which he was the 
overrating that which they possess, expect the public to support them | Subject, and chat the idea of murdering them flashed upon his mind. He 
they will find their mistake, and feel that something more than common | °llowed him from the house and struck bim down with « stone he “~ 
dace is necessary to indese patene ¢ their dell Castell in his hand, breaking his skull, and completed the deed with a blow « 
. ° ~~ , yt v gs ns fa eir a ar. Vastellan, | a hoe. He then dragged the body where it was found. 

amoreau, Wallace and others, have spoiled the market. , ' 

Several other Concerts have taken place, during the week, we are in- vay oder iy rh ine on) Bm get ty A 


William Claiborne, from blows received of W. Miller, the keeper of 
formed, but these were the only ones we were enabled to visit. produce boat, in a fracas which occurred a day or two before. 


Confession —Wm. S. Christy, recently convicted of the murder of 
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Burglary —The house of Mr. Peter Van Leon, in Albany, was enter- 
ed by some villain on Friday night, who, coolly and deliberately working 
his way from room to room, opened every drawer, cupboard, &c. appro 
priating to himself such of the contents as were valuable or happened to 
suit his peculiar fancy, In the course of his rambles through the house 
he entered the bed chamber of Mr. Van Loon, and rifled the pockets of 
bis pantaloons of their contents, consisting of about $40. He was heard 
at length by some of the inmates and pursued, but succeeded in making 


good his escape. 


Fire at Bushwick.—The large three story brick ginny house attached 
to the rope wnlk belonging to Messrs. Wall & Co., was burnt to the 
ground on Monday last, and its contents entirely consumed. The loss is 
very great, and the building only partially insured. 


Railroad Arr+st.—Mr. —— Hatch of Wells, was yesterday arrest- 
ed at his own house, charged with deranging the railroad, by which the 
engineer, Adams, was killed. He was brought to Saco last night for 
eXamination today. Hatch has been suspected for some time.—Port- 
land American Oct 27. 


Railroad Collision.—We \earn from the Utica Gazette of Saturday, 
that the train of cars which left Syracuse for Utica on Friday morning, 
came in contact with the train going West about one mile west of Chit- 
tenango. The baggage and accommodation cars on the down train were 
pretty well smashed. No one was injured. A most extraordinary es- 
cape! The Eastern train was delayed three bours and a half. 


Death of a Revolutionary Soldier. —James Justice, sged 102 years, 
a soldier of the Revolution, and for 27 years a resident of Fayatte Co. 
Ind., died at Connersville on Tuesday the 19h inst. 


A Town Destroyed.—The Huntingdon (Pa.) Journal of Wednesday 
says: “On Monday evening the public house kept by Mr. John Houok, 
at Jackstown, ten miles below this place, took fire, and before the pro- 
gress of the devouring element could be arrested, the whole town, with 
the exception of one stable, was reduced to ashes.” 

Steamers Sunk.—The Beeswing, on her upward trip, came in colli- 
sion with the Lancet, going down, at Stewart’s Island, and sunk in six 
feet water. The boat will be raised, but the cargo is a total! loss. The 
Luncet was also considerably injured. Passengers from the Beeswing 
report the Harkaway sunk in the Mississippi — Louisville Journal. 


The Admiral —The steamboat Admiral, which was seizad afew days 
ago by the Collector of Rochester, upon a charge of smuggling, has heen 
delivered up to the owners upon the advice of Joshua A. Spencer, Esq. 
U. S. District Attorney. The proof was not deemed sufficient to war- 
rant a detention. 


Elopement.—Considerable excitement has been occasioned in Wil- 
mingion, Del., by the elopement of a young gir! not fifteen years of age, 
the daughter of a highly respectable merchant ef that place, with a jour- 
neyman shoemaker, who had only been in Wilmington a few weeks, and 
who worked next door to the father of the girl. His name is Shouser. 
The runaways were arrested in Philadelphia on Sunday, and sent back 
to Wilmington. It is said that the man is already married. 


Mr. Audubon the naturalist, has returned to St. Louis with his party 
in good health and spirits. He ascended the Missouri to some distance 
above the yellow stone. The St. Louis Republican states that he dis- 
covered a number of birds and plants, and brought down with him a va- 
riety of curiosities, together with a gray fox, badger, deer, &c., which he 
succeeded in taking alive. In the spring he proposes to extend his trip 
to the mountains. 


Mr. Ricketts, Editor to the Cecil Whig, has been acquitted at Elk- 
ton. It was proved that Mr. Forward attacked him in a savage man- 


ner, and that he was killed in consequence of Mr. Ricketts efforts to 
eave himself, 


The New Haven Murder.—It appears by the New Haven Courier, 
that young Fassitt, was held to bail, to appear before the Justice on a 
charge of ‘ assault and battery !’ upon the deceased Dwight. 


Monroe Edwards made another attempt to escape last week, by set- 


ting fire to the Prison. It was luckily discovered in time, to prevent | 


injury. 
The body Lieut. Wyche has been disinterred, and a post morten ex- 


amination held, but nothing was discovered to alter the opinion that he 
died from strangulation. 


Carrying Weapons.—A young man in Baltimore has been severely 
wounded by a butcher knife he carried in his pocket, the blade of which 
entered his side, passing some distance under his ribs; thus imparting 
to him a slight knowledge of the injury he intended to inflict upon his 
fellow man. 


Mr. Kimball, of Boston, was nearly suffucated at the American House, | 


Lowell, on Saturday morning, by the gas from a charcoal fire passing 
into his room through the flue of the chimney. 

Rail Road Accident.—As the Norwich Steamboat train of cars was 
going to Boston on Thursday week, a man named McCarty, the break- 


man was run over and killed. He fell between the cars in attempting to 
get down from the top of one. 


Mr. L. F. Tasistro, proposes issuing a new paper in Detroit, to be 
called the “ Jrfersonian"" The Advertiser says it is designed to com- 
pete with the Free Press, the leadirs and responsible organ of Loco Foco- 
ism in Michigas. 


Villainous '—A man named Page married a lady in Alden County in 
this State on the 12h of Sept. last—she had, it appears in cash ef. 
fects about $300 On the 17th inst., they arrived at Buffalo with the 
purpose of moving out West—but on Saturday Page decamped, having 
first obtaised all his wife’s money, and has not been heard of since. 


U.S. Bank Property.—A large sale of real estate belonging to this 
institution, is to be sold at public auction on the 21st of November in 
Philadelphia. 

—— 


NAVAL. 


The new sloop of war Portsmouth was launched last monday at Ports- 
meuth, N. H. She is a beautiful man-of-war. 

Com. Jesse D. Elliot has been restored to the Navy by President Tyler. 

The U. S. surveying schooner Gallatin is employed in the survey of 
the river Delewrre between Philadelphia and Trenton. 

The schooner Flirt, from Charleston, has arrived at Key West, and 
sailed for Toriugas. 

The U.S. ship Macedonia, Commdr. Perry, and the sloop of war 
Saratoga, were at St. Vincent on the 10ch ult. 

The steam frigate Princeton has been ordered round to Norfolk tocom- 
plete her equipment. Also, the sloop of war Dale has been ordered to 
the same station for repnirs. 

The Porpoise was at Mesurado on the 16th of July. 

Captain Storer is to command at the Portsmouth Navy Yard, in the 
place of Captain Sloat. 

The U. S. brig Boxer, J.iut. Com’dt Bullus, arrived at Pensacola on 
the 16th ult., in 11 days from Havana. We learn that there were but 
few cases of yellow fever at Havana when the Boxer left there. The 
Admiral of Marine was temporarily at the head of the Government of 
Cuba, the former Captain General Valdez having gone out of office with 
Espartero, and his appointed successor being not yet arrived. It is ex- 
pecred that the Boxer will leave Pensacola about the Ist Nov. and pro- 
ceed to Norfolk for repairs. The U. S.brig Somers, Lieut. Com’t West, 
went to sea from Pensacola on the [6th ult., bound on acruise. The U. 
S. sbip Vincennes and steamer Poinsett were at Pensacola on the 18th 
ult. 

Lieut. Addison R, Taliaferro, who was recently tried by court martial, 
at Norfolk, has been sentenced to be cashiered. 

Bladen Delaney, Esq. has been appeinted to command the North 
Carolina, Capt. Gregory being tranaferred tothe Raritan. In the interim 
Commander Wetmore is in command. 

Capt. Skinner’s order to the frigate Potomac has been revoked. 

The U.S. frigate Cumberland, Captain Breese, now at Boston, has 
anchored in the stream, and is expected to sail for her destination, the 
Mediterranean, in a few days. 

The store ship Lexington, now at New York, will sail about the 3d 
inst., for the Mediterranean ; the store ship Consort, at Boston, will sail 
ab ‘t the Sth for the coast of Africa; anda store ship will sail from 
Norrolk for Rio abeut the 15th. Those who have letters to send can act 
accordingly. 

—EE 


MARRIED, 


On the 29th ult, by the Rev. Mr. Roberts of Williamsburg, Mr. A. J. Johnson, 
to Julia Maria Wells, both of Brooklyn. 

On the 29th ult, by the Rev. Henry Chase, Joseph Martin to Miss Mary Barry, 
both of this city. 

On the 26th ult, by the Rev. F. W. Geisenhainer, John Michael Gentner, to 
Maria M. Ullrich. 
eC 29th ult, by the Rev. F. W. Geisenhainer, John C. A. Dede, to Eva E, 

opf. 

On the 26th ult, by the Rev. Heman Bangs, Joha J. Watkins to Ann Eliza 
Brown, all of this city. 

On the 18th ult, by the Rev. Wm. H. Card, Hallet Marshall to Miss Deborah 
Miller. By the same, on the 26th ult, David Odell to Adaline Martine. 

On the 26th ult, by the Rev. R.Seney, Thomas J, Duff to Hannah Garthout, 
both of this city. 

On the 23d ult, by the Rev. Mr. Lilly, Jamcs Acherson, of Piermont, to Regina 
M. Pulis, both of this city. 

On the 26th ult, by the Rev. Lot Jones, Stephen Pell to Mary Jane, daughter 
of the late Abraham Masterson. 

On the 25th ult, by the Rev. S. H. Cone, William Rollinson to Miss Sophronia 
Hoyt, both of this city. 

On the 25th ult, by the Rey. Frederick F. Cornell, William Kelsey, of Maine, 
to Ann E. Cox, of this city. 


a the 24th ult, by the Rev. Josepb Law, Frederick H. Singer to Ellen Jane 
VVans. 


a 


DIED, 


On the 25th ult, William Hamilton, ¢+d 32 years. 

On the 26th ult, Robert M. Cross, in nis 41st vear. 

On the 26th ult, William Molenaor, in his 25th year. 

On the 26ib ul, Michael Ringnose, aged 30 years. 

On the 26th ult, Mary Augusta Smith, aged 19 years. 

On the 26th ult, Charles Patton. 

On Sunday last, Patrick Dolan, in the 3ist year of his age. 
On the 30th ult, Aon Maria Jenkins, aged 30 years 

On the 29h ult, Peter Abel, in the 25th year of his age. 

On the 29th ult, at Brooklyn, Susanna Powell, aged 76 yeare. 
On the 28:h ult, Harriet M. Whitehand, aged 50 years. 

On the 24th ult, Ann MariaS. Ferris. 

On the 23th ult, Agnes Hill, in the 25th year of her age. 
On the 26th ult, Emma Hodgkins, 

On the 27th ult, Ann Waiters, in the 43d year of her age. 
On the 27th ult, John O. Waddell, in his year. 

In Williamsbugh, on the 30th ult, Mary Baulsir, aged 71. 
On the 26th ult, Aun Shute, in the 80th year of her age. 

































A VALUABLE NEW WORK | 


JUST PUBLISHED 
Price 25 cents, in one number of the “Brother Jonathan Monthly 
Library,” 


Etiquette: 


OR, A 
TRUE GUIDE 
To the Usages of Society: 


WITH A GLANCE AT BAD HABITS. 


“Manners make the Man.” 


BY COUNT ALFRED D’ORSAY. 


With a Portrait of the Author, engraved on steel. 


The fame of the author of this valuable work in the higher circles of 
English society, is proverbial ; and the appearance of the work itself, 
it may be easily imagined, caused no little sensation in the British 
metropolis. Twenty-two thousand copies of the London edition, we 
are informed, were sold the first month of its publication at half a 
guinea each. Among the various subjects which this curious original 
treatise sets forth, are the following : 

I. General Observations on Etiquette—ideas of unthinking per- 
sons on the usages of society, &c. 

II. Introductions—how they should be effected, and when persons 
should or should not be introduced—meeting a friend with a lady 
when you are unacquainted with her—the science of cutting an ac- 
quaintance—slighting a friend. 

III, Of Letters of Introduction—the manner they should be writ. 
ten, despatched, presented or received—how to treat a new acquain- 


tance introduced by letter—-promptness in answering letters. 
IV. Of Marriage—the duties of those about to be married towards , 


their friends—how Old Bachelors should behave under such circum- 
stances—advice to newly married people. 

V. Of Dinners—the Etiquette of a Dinner Party—directions for 
the Master or Mistress of the house—instructions for gentlemen 
guests—the arrangement of the party at table—advice relative to gen- 
eral deportment at table—taking wine with a la2>—how to furnish 
and lay out the table—behaviour towards servants at table—forms to 
be observed in waiting on a lady at table—advice to ladies—the sci- 
ence of eating and drinking. 

VI. Of Smoking and Snuff taking—restrictions to be observed— 
when, where and how to smoke or take snuff, 

VII. Of Dress and Fashions—to what extent fashions should be 
adopted, addressed to both ladies and gentlemen—grand points to be 
observed in dress—when to wear gloves—when to wear jewelry—re- 
marks on neatness in dress. 

VIII. Of Music in General Society—highly gifted musicians in 
private society—when a lady shoud sing or play—the duties of lis 
teners. 

IX. Of Dancing—the Etiquette of the Ball room—duty of the 
master of ceremonies—when and how to apply for a partner—presen- 
tation to a lady with whom you are not acquainted—the lady’s part— 
color of gloves to be worn at a ball—how te lead a lady through the 
quadrille—behavior to be observed in the quadrille and waltz—of the 
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XII. Of Visiting Cards—bow they should be worded, and when 
they should be left, and when sent—instructions for married jadics— 
general directions relative to wedding-cards— invitations to dinners, 
balls, or parties—invitations to christenings or funerals. 


XIII. Of Card playing—how card-tables should be set out—gen- 
eral directions to the master or mistress of the house—the art of play- 
ing whist—hints to ladies who play for money. 


XIV. Of Tatiling—usages of good suciety—caution to those whe 
repeat the conversations of others—some advice to young ladics—dan. 
ger of badinage towards dull people. 


XV. Of General Society—deportment towards a lady of your ae- 
quaintance in the street—handing a lady to a carriage—shaking hands 
with a lady—behavior in the box of a theatre—visiting a coffee house 
—saluting a friend publ.cly—respect to be shown great peuple—treate 
ment of guests—vulgarity defined—how to offer a favor—rule to be 
observed when inviting a friend to ride—manner of saluting a lady im 
company—general directions in addressing letters—rales to be always 
observed when visiting—the index of a vacant mind—queer notions 
of ill bred people—postage on letters—ceremony; when it may be 
dispensed with—the true test of a gentleman. 


XVI. The true Theory of Walitzing—gentleman’s step in the fig- 
ure of eight, in the Rhenish Waltz—lady’s step in the same—eerpen- 
tine waltzing—gentleman’s step in the figure of eight 4 deux tempe— 
lady’s step, do.—gentleman’s step in the figure of eight 4 deux pas, but 
not 4 deux temps—lady’s step in the same—how to learn the Rhenish 
and German Walizes—theory of Spanish waltz—the true grace of the 
wal!z—general remarks On waltzing. 

This remarkable work will be printed on fine paper, in clear and 
beautiful type, and will be issued complete in one number of the Broth. 
er Jonathan Monthly Library. 1t may therefore be sent to any part 
of the United States for the postage of a two sheet periodical, viz: ul- 
der 100 miles 3 cents—any greater distance, 5 cents. 

Price 25 cents per copy, or five copies for one dollar. Agents and 
Newsmen suppli:d at the usual rates of discount. 

This work, being issued in the periodical form, persons in the coum 
try wishing to procure a single copy can have a twenty-five cent piece 
enclosed to the publishers in a letter, franked by a Postmaster accord- 
ing to law—or five copies will be sent for a one dollar bill of any sol- 
vent Bank in the Union. The post office law allows postmasters to 
forward all remittances for periodicals free of postage. No letters are 
taken from the post office by us, unless they are pre-paid or franked 
by a postmaster. Lettersshould be addressed to 


WILSON AND COMPANY, Publishers, 
162 Nassau street, New York. 


BY LETTERS PATENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 


CLIREAHUGA’S 
TRICOPHEROUS, 


OR | 
PATENT MEDICAL COMPOUND 


FOR THE 


HUMAN HAIR. 


It is acknowledged by thousands, who use it daily, to be the onby 
remedy to PREVENT BALDNESS, and to restore that hair which has 
fallen off or become thin—to PREVENT GREY HAIR—to cure and 


steps—the treatment of a slight from an acquaintance in the ball | remove every appearance of SCURF and DANDRUEF from the bair, 


room, &c. 
X. Of Conver sation—picture of an egotist—when to avoid an argu- 


ment—fidelity to truth—getting in a passion—defence of your friends | 


| and to keep the hair in the most healthy, soft and glossy siate, yet free 
from all oily and greasy appearance. 
What is here promised will be warranted, under a forfeit of $500—and 


—talking to and at people—lessons in talking—tone of voice—talking | the professional reputation of the proprietor is deemed sufficient chat 


too largely—vulgar terms to be avoided—caution to parents—direc- 
tions to a gentleman in addressing a lady—advice to tradespeople. 

XI. Of Visiting—the time to visit a lady—when to leave your 
card—duration of a call—when to place your hat in the ha!l—strict 
rules to be observed. 


everything like quackery is discarded, in proof of which the proprietor 
can refer to hundreds in New York, and the agent to a great number in 
this city, who have experienced the most successful results. 

Private rooms for gratuiteus advice on all diseases of the skin connec. 
ted with the growth of the hair. 

Principal office 205, Broadway, near St. Paul’s church. al 
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35,000 COPIES SOLD 
OF THE 
MOST EXTRAORDINARY NOVEL OF MODERN TIMES! 
ISSUED IN EXTRA NUMBERS OF THE NEW WORLD, 


NOW READY 


Number Four 
OF THE 


MYSTERIES OF PARIS, 


BY EUGENE SUE. 
OF" TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, EXPRESSLY FOR THIS EDITION, £7) 
BY HENRY C. DEMING, ESQ. 


This Number contains some of the most intensely vivid scenes which 
the English language is susceptible of pourtraying. No modern Romance 
can compare with it for complicated incident and interest of detail The 
elegant and beautiful oul of this edition fully sustains the spirit 
and captivating character of the original, and cannot be equalled. The 
morality of this 

EXTRAORDINARY ROMANCE, 
is of the most ELEVATING character—breathing a spirit of exalted”senti- 
ment, deep religious feeling, and tender pathos. 


0 Single Numbers, 124 cents! The usual discount to Agents, &. 
Addresa 
J. WINCHESTER, 30 Ann Sweet, New York. 


CAUTION. 
GROSS FRAUD. 


GF The public are respectfully warned that several spurious worke 
have appeared, and are likely to appear, under the title of « THE MYS- 
TERIES OF PARIS.” 


A MUTILATED EDITION 


Of a portion of the celebrated work of Eugene Sue, under this name, has 
been issued by Harper and Brothers. The translation is the most bald 
and wretched imaginable—the dialogue is run together in the most inex- 
tricable confusion—ihe grammar would disgrace a school-boy. But this 
is not all : the edition alluded tois SHAMEFULLY MUTILATED! In 
the Jast part of the fourth chapter, (part 3) Two omissions occur, of 112 
lines. In chepter 5 of the same part, there are FOUR Omissions, amount- 
ing to over 100 lines !—thus, in 3 1-2 consecutive pages, over 200 lines 
are cutout! These form but & SMALL PART of the NUMEROUS ABRIDG- 
MENTS with which the HanreRs’ edition abounds! A more 


INFAMOUS IMPOSITION 
was never aitempted to be practised upon the public, by any house pre- 


tending to respectabilny! And yet they bave the hardihood to insert | 


“ WITHOUT ABRiIDGEMENT” upon the title page! It is probable from 
the frequent ineertion of stars in the remainder of the work, that at least 
ONE-1HIRD OF THE ORIGINAL HAS BEEN OMITTED IN 
THIS COPY—and all this is done 10 bring the work inte a compass to 
enable them to undersell the New World eduion. The translation given 
by us is by a gentleman whose talents and good taste as a writer enable 
him to impart grace, elegance, delicacy and freedom to everything upon 
which bis pen is employed. The public, who are desirous to obtain the 
genuine work by Eugene Sue, in an UNMUTILATED form, must, therefore 
be careful to order the New World edition of the Mysteries of Paris, from 
which not One Lins from the original is omitted! 
J. WINCHESTER, 30 Ann street. 


THIS DAY PUBLISHED, 


Complete in one No. of the “ Brother Jonathan Monthly Libr ty,” 
(Price 25 Cents; or, Five copies for $1,) 


ITALIAN 
WITHOUT A MASTER. 


On the Robertsonian Method 
IN FOUR EASY LESSONS. 


By A. H. Monteith, Esq. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ee ——$—$———_— a 


ALISON FOR ONE DOLLAR! 


ne 


NOW READY, 
AT THE OFFICE OF THE NEW WORLD, 30 ANN STREET, IX 


ONE LARGE AND SPLENDID VOLUME, 


_ OCTAVO SIZE, ON NEW AND BEAUTIFUL LONG PRIMER TyPE 
WITHOUT MUTILATION OR ABRIDGMENT ! | 
— } 


| 
! 
} 
j 
' 


| 





| 


Author of * French withoat a Master,’ * Spanish without a Master,’ | 


&c. &c. &e. 


WILSON & COMPANY, Publishers, 
162 Nassau street, New York. 


| 
| 


ALISON’S 
HISTORY OF EUROPE, 


FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE 


PRENCH REVOLUTION IN 1789, 


TO THE 


RESTORATION OF THE BOURBONS IN 1815, 


ABRIDGED FOR THE USE OF THE GENERAL READER, AND ALSO FOR COL 
LEGES, ACADEMIES, AND OTHER SEMINARIES OF LEARNING, 


BY EDWARD 8S. GOULD, ESQ. 


Among the many commendatory letters in referenee to our proposed 
Abridgement of this great and faulty work, we refer with pleasure to one 
from no less distinguished a personage than the Hon Roger Minor 
Suermay, of Connecticut. It is as follows, and singularly corroborative 
of the views which we, a few weeks since, expreased on the subject. 

“ FairFiecp, Cr., October 2, 1843. 

“ My Dear Six—I have taken all but iwo of the sixteen numbers of 
Alison’s History, and bave read half of it. It 13 so F1LLED WiTB TE- 
DIOUS AND USELESS DETAILS, AS GREATLY To IMPAIR ITS VALUE. The 
period it embraces is one of the most interesting in the annals of the 
human race, and all the important facts are given with fidelity. Bug 
the vast compilation of facts, which are neither interesting nor in 
structive, prevents tls very general perusal. 

“1 was much gratified to find by the New World of September 234, 
that Edward S. Gould, Esq., had abridged the work, reducing it to one 
octave volume. J will suspend my future attention to the copy which 
1 now have, and await the arrival of the abridgment. A dollar ig 
stated to be the price. 1 enclose that sum, and wish you would have 
the goodness to precure the volume for me, and send it by the first o 
portunity. Very truly yours. R. M SHERMAN.” 

The capitals and italics in the foregoing letter, are, of course, our own. 
We regret that we cannot immediately comply with the request of the 
venerated writer, but we are proud to place bis name first among the pur- 
shasers of our work—a name dear to all lovers of Jearning and true pa- 
triots. Mr. Sberman’s lofty standing and character are too well known 
to need the record of our pen; but, as he is among the great men of @ 
former generation, and has never mingled in the political contests of the 
day, there may be those whoare not aware that be is the most eminent 
member of the bar in Connecticut, and for many years held the offie ef 
judge in the highest court of that State. Approval from such a source is 
highly gratifying, and counterbalances the false abuse of a thousaad such 
interested parties as Harper and Brothers. 

Agents and Booksellers can now be supplied. Copies in French co- 
vers, $1; half-bound im cloth, $1 25; full-bound and gilt, $1 50. A li- 
beral discount to the trade. Address 

J. WINCHESTER, Publisher, 30 Ann st. 


NEW LITERARY BSTABLISHMENT 


The subscribers having been solicited by a large number of the most 
respectable gentlemen of New York, to establivh a Reading Room and 
Circulating Library iw the upper part of the city—will, on or about the 
1st January next, open the 


METROPOLITAN READING ROOM AND CIRCULATING 
LIBRARY, 


In the most recherche and popular style. All the papers of the city, 
together with the most popular daily, weekly, monthly aod quantal 
papers from the principle cities and towns of the United States, and a 
well selected assortment of English, Scotch, Irish, German, French, 
Spanish, &:. papers trom Europe, and other puats of the world. 

A Cuess anv Secar Room will be comprised in the establishment 
—without incommoding those who dislike “the weed.” 


Rooms ror Chung not exceeding fifty members, will also be provided 
THE LADIES, 


Will be accommodated with a Reading Room free, devoted exclusively 
to them, 


The Rooms will be epen from daylight till 11 o’clock P. M., and ar 
rangements will be made for farnishing them with foreign and domestic 
news in advance of the mails. In short, every exertion will be made to 
render them superior to any thing of the kind in the country, and wosthy 
of the patronage of every one. 

Subscription bouks now open at 74 Lispenard and 156 Fulton streets 

SNELLING & TISDALE. 

N. B.—Half the amount of single subscriptions may be paid with 

books. n4ef 
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KN CY NAVAN UT MST S 
For the Week ending Saturday, November 11, 1943. 
RUTH ELDER,—by JOHN | Facetiw.............----- 

NEAI 
Address before the College of 

Physicians and Surgeons—by 

Alexander H. Stevens,M. D. 289 Sunday Amusements 
Horrors of the slave Trade....289 Melancholy Death 
The Benedictine of Mount Et- 

na——by Miss Pardoe 290 3 
Literary Extracts,............295 The Rival Mysteries........ ..30: 
Escape from the prison of Tu- The Elections..............-303 | 

GENTS oe aS eds edness 295 Literary’ Notices,............ NE 
Spats Wael, foi os ster Ne. 296 Local News, x 
Earth cannot Satisfy the Soul...296 Foreign Intelligence ..... 305—306 15 
Early Memories—by Mrs. L. General Summary,...........! 

WE. GRONEY). . wise cccdes. 296 ? 
Stanzas—bp W. G. Simms,. . .296 ’ 
Time—by Caroline M. Thayer,297 Deaths and Marriages E 
Price, Three Dollars a Year — Two Copies for Five Dollars. | ,{ 
For Four Months Subscription, (a complete Volume,) One Dollar. j ~ 
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PUBLISHED BY EDWARD STEPHENS. 
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A NEW VOLUME 


OF THE 


BROTHER JONATHAN. 


On Saturday, September 24, the Sixth Volume of this popular Mam- 


moth Journal was commenced, and the proprietors take this opportu- 
nity to express their deep sense of the extensive patronage they have re- 
ceived since it has fallen into their hands. They started with the avowed 
intention of making “ BROTHER JONATHAN” the best, the most 


interesting and useful of its class, and they point to the last volume with 


} 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


confidence, and not a little pride, as affording proof that they have re- | 
deemed their promise. 
They beg, however, to aseure their patrons, that the succees which has 
attended their efforts will stimulate to renewed exertions, and have plea. 
@ure in stating that arrangements are now completed which will enable 
‘them w add such new and important features to the paper, as cannot 


wil to increase ite interest and usefulness, and render it unquestionably | 


THE BEST LITERARY AND GENERAL NEWSPAPER 
IN THE COUNTRY. 

It will be the aim of the proprietors ef the ‘‘ BROTHER JONA- 
THAN,” to make it, as far as practicable, the means of promoting Na- 
tive TALENT, and thus be less dependent upon imported literature to 
fill its columns, There are many writers of much promise in the coun- 

ry, whose efforts in the cause of American literature fail for want of 
proper encouragement,—the Senior Editor, 

JOHN NEAL, OF PORTLAND. 

than whom, a gentleman better calculated to discover, and when discover- 
ed, more disposed to foster talent, cannot be found—will continue to su- 
perintend the Literary department of the “ BROTHER JONATHAN,” 
and the News and general department is confided to an associate Editor, | 
who has been long connected with the press of New York. The follow- 
ng able and popular writers will continue regular or occasional contri- 


butors: 
Mrs. Ann S. SterHens, 
Mrs. SiGouRNEY, 


Miss EF. S. Prarrt, 
Miss Lovutsa Barton, 
Mrs. T. J. Farnuam, C. Doyatp Macteop, 
H. Hussarp, Norwich, N. Y. W. Gitmore Simms. 
And the celebrated | 


Jonathan Slick of Weathersfield | 


Having so much talent engaged upon the paper, the greater pertion of 
each number will necessarily be original, so that the cream only of the 
Foreign Magazines will be transferred to our columns. 


A great feature of the forthcoming volume, however, will be the 


NEWS AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


A careful summary of all the important events of the week, occurring | 
aere and elsewhere. The Drama, the Musica’ Worxp, the Livera- | 
ry, Arristic and Scientiric departments will receive full attention from | 
persone competent to forma judgment upon those subjects; and in 
all our critical notices, we shall endeavor to be guided by a feeling of 
fairness and impartiality. The “BROTHER JONATHAN” will thus 


combine all the necessary requisites to render it a capital 
Literary and Family Newspaper. | 


The Brother Jonathan 
¥g published every Saturday morning, at 1628 Nassav-street, New York. 
TERMS 
The Broruer Jonaruan is published weekly on an immense mam. | 
nothsheet of paper, and each number contains thirty-two very large 
‘etavo pages. The fifty-two numbers comprise three yearly volumes 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


l paid in full, or franked by the Post Master according to law. 


| found in the city. 


of 544 pages each, commencing on the First of January, First of 
May, and First of September respectively. 

Price, ONE DOLLAR PER VOLUME of four months—or 
THREE DOLLARS A YEAR. 

INDUCEMENTS FOR CLUBBING. 

In order to induce Postmasters and others to form clubs, we make 
the following liberal offers :— ; 

Five dollars will procure 2 Copies, or two years. 

Seven ” 3 

Fifteen ‘ ag 7 

Twenty 10 

UF Letters enclosing Subscription Money must in all cases be post 
Letters 


“ 


“ ‘ 


charged with postage are not taken from the post office. 


OF The paper is never continued to mail subscribers after the expira- 
tion of the term paid for, unless the subscription is renewed. 
The Postage on this sheet is—within a hundre i miles, or within the 
State, ont CENT; over onchundred miles and out of the State, lkcents. 
EDWARD STEPHENS, Publisher, 
162 Nassau street, New York. 


PREMIUM HATS. 


> ORLANDO FISH, Hatter, has now on hand, a large assortment 
of Nutria, Moleskin, and Cassimere Hats, of a supecior style and finish 
to any heretofore offered. A Premium was awarded bythe American In} 
stitute, for the best specimen of Natria Hats, at the late Fair in this 
city, and a Premium for the best specimen of Nutcia and Moleskin Hats, 
at the late Fair of the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia 

The public are invited to call and examine his hats at his Sales Room, 
137 Broadway, two doors above the City Hotel. 


COUTHOUY & NEVERS, 


341, BROADWAY, 

RESPECTFULLY invite the public to call and examine their extensive 
assortmest of LAMPS, CANDELABRA, GIRANDOLES, &c., SIL 
VER-PLATED and BRITANNIA WARE, FANCY and HOUSE 
FURNISHING GOODS generally. They have recently added largely 
to their supply, and now offer all the above-named articles at a great 
reduction on former prices. 

Especial attention is invited to their rich stock of LAMPS, CANDE- 
LABRA and GIRANDOLES, which they venture to assert, are superi- 


| or in beauty of workmanship and delicacy of finish to any that can be 


A full supply of the well-known SOLAR LAMP, in 


| every variety of pattern, constantly on hand. 


XS The trade supplied with every description of Lamps and Giran- 
doles (EXCEPTING THvSE OF INFERIOR MANUFACTURE,) at Factory 
prices. Orders received for the Chemical Oi! Lamps. o14 tf 


VEW LITERARY BSTABLISHMENT. 


The subscribers having been solicited by a large number of the most 


| respectable gentlemen of New York, to establish a Reading Room and 


Circulating Library in the upper part of the city—will, on or about the 


; Lst January next, open the 


METROPOLITAN READING ROOM AND CIRCULATING 
LIBRARY, 

In the most recherche and popular style. All the papers of the city, 
together with the most popular daily, weekly, monthly acd quarterly 
papers from the principle cities and towns of the United States, and a 
well selected assortment of English, Scotch, Irish, German, French, 
Spanish, &-. papers from Europe, and other parts of the world, 

A Cuess and Secar Room will be comprised in the establishment 
—without incommoding those who dislike ‘‘the weed.”’ 

Rooms ror Ciuss, not exceeding fifty members, will also be provided. 

THE LADIES, 


Will be accommodated with a Reading Room free, devoted exclusively 
to them. 
The Rooms will be open from daylight till 11 o’clock P. M., and ar- 


| rangements will be made for furnishing them with foreign and domestic 


news in advance of the mails. In short, every exertion will be made to 
render them superior to any thiog of the kind in the country, and worthy 
of the patronage of every one. 
Subscription books now open at 74 Lispenard and 156 Fulton streets 
SNELLING & TISDALE. 
N. B.—Half the amount of sing’e subscriptions may be paid with 
books, n4 





